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Japan’s Religious Plight -- And Ours 
By Charles Iglehart 


An address delivered at the opening service in James Memorial Chapel, Union 
Theological Seminary, September 25, 1946. 
Ee PaRT played by religion in the last war offers an inviting field of 
study. The only nation to disavow religious belief was one of our Allies, 
a people with an ancient tradition of orthodox Christian living. And it was 
a nation which we would call pagan, to whom we send missionaries, and among 
whom the Christians number but one to two hundred that by all counts has 
most completely kept religion at the center of its life. 

In contrast to the brooding mood of India the Japanese spirit is often 
described as practical, and not given to religious contemplation or aspiration. 
But if to be religious means to find sanction in religious faith and tradition for 
the whole span of life, if it means to build on a religious foundation the entire 
structure of society, and to move even at the national level under the impulsion 
of a religious ideal, then we must conclude that Japan has been truly religious. 

Like all the peoples of Asia the Japanese enjoy the luxury of more than 
a single religious tradition. In their culture and faith are imbedded numerous 
spiritual deposits, and it is mot expected that one should choose a single faith 
to the exclusion of the rest. For fourteen centuries the rich stream of Buddhist 
life has flowed in, following its course through China’s fructifying experiences, 
and pouring out its wealth upon the people, re-shaping their literature, their 
art, and their outlook on life. 

The Taoist philosophy and the Confusian ethic though not distinctly re- 
cognizable in a religious system, have nevertheless been influential in the 
creation of the Japanese religious mind, and the organization of society. The 
Christian witness is not unknown in Japan. Both the Roman and the Protestant 
families of faith are there. They have in their short history entered deeply 
and creatively into the life of the nation. They are destined to play a still 
large part in the future. 

But no one of these faiths and not all of them together can account for 
the religious unity, the coherence and the solidarity that have marked this 
people in their swift rise from a primitive society to the complexities of 
urban and industrial living. The core of the religious life of Japan is a very 
simple faith. In a sense it is not unique at all, but is merely the expression in 
Japanese forms of the common, rudimentary religious insights shared by 
the peoples of simple societies the world over. It is only recently that it has 
been given a name,—Shinto, and even now it is seldom referred to by any 
particular name by the Japanese themselves. 

This religion which flourishes at the grass roots of society is a powerful 
force in community life. It moves chiefly at the village level, where most 
of the people of the world still live. There the shrine stands as the symbol of 
group concern. Through it commerce with the unseen world is maintained. 
Before it the prayers and the praise of the people are offered. Every serious 
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event in neighborhood living is celebrated there,—the sowing and the harvest- 
ing, the change of seasons, the undertaking of any new effort, the transmission 
of the traditions of the past. It is the playground of the village; it is the 
market-place, and often it is the forum. Always, it is the recruiting-ground 
when the tribe moves out to fight. 

Every householder sets up his shrine within the house, and here he carries 
out unobtrusively but continually the priestly charge of his family before 
the gods. Not an event in the life of anyone in the household escapes the 
solicitude of the patron deities, or is forgotten in communion with them. 

This ancient faith in Japan brings with it out of the unknown past a 
veneration for nature,—the forested mountains and tempestuous streams, the 
trees and stones, most animals, the ocean, the moon and stars, and above all 
the sun. And the spirits of the dead are felt to be living and nearby. Back 
along the family line are the ancestors, mostly anonymous, but accented here 
and there by a great name. They, too, belong in the pantheon, each the 
patron of his family. The heroes of the clan also have their own places and 
times for the receiving of worship. 

The inculcation of such a faith requires few priests, and no theologians 
or teachers. Every grandmother is a tutor of the young, every village elder is 
an interpreter of the will of the gods. Each generation gathers up the tradi- 
tions of the past, the classic stories, the myths and legends and sagas of heroic 
deeds, adds its own history and hands it on to the next generation. This kind 
of religion is the common possession of most primitive societies. But the 
distinctive achievement of the ancient faith of Japan is that fifteen hundred 
years ago it began to become vertebrate in the structure of the growing 
body of society from clan to nation. 

With the emergence of the Yamato tribe to a place of command, the 
ancestral line of every family in every clan was grafted onto the dynastic 
line of the one chieftain, and through him related to the sun,—all being 
children of the sun-goddess. So through all the centuries of developing life 
the Japanese people have preserved this central principle of unity, this com- 
mon faith,—the “way of the gods”. It has often been neglected, it has re- 
peatedly been buried under more developed alien faiths and culture, but always 
it has re-emerged, asserting itself in times of crisis or danger, and re-establish- 
ing its hold upon the common people. 

Japan brought with her into her modern life this same old faith. It did 
not properly belong in a city culture or an industrial society, but it came 
on nevertheless, adjusting itself oddly to a world it had hitherto never known. 
Japan was now becoming an empire, her ruler an emperor. As such he was 
bringing enhanced splendor to his solar ancestress, and with him every son of 
Yamato shared responsibility as a kinsman. At long last the patient deities 
were to be rewarded. By their help the children of the rising sun were to 
come into their own, and upon all of Asia would shine the beneficent rays 
of the luminary of the East. 
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Of course this meant war, for no advance could be made without struggle. 
But every war was won, and every victory sank more deeply into the sub- 
stratum of Japanese life the shafts of the ancient religious system. To be 
sure, each victory led to a larger struggle with more hazardous stakes. But 
with every added effort the systematic implementation of the national faith 
throughout Japanese society was pressed forward, until in 1937 the nation 
plunged into her fateful conflict in China, the beginning of her world war. 

The public schools breathed the Yamato spirit and taught its tenets in 
every classroom in every period. Sports centered around it. The radio broad- 
cast it, films dramatized it, newspapers spread it daily. On the roof of every 
sizable building in every city a shrine was erected, and here at stated times 
during every day all the occupants were gathered for worship. If the schools 
were the nursery for Shinto, its practice ground was the military camp. The 
army promoted it with the utmost vigor, marching all new recruits to shrines 
for induction, and when death came bringing the ashes back to the shrine 
before interment. Everywhere more fanes were erected to the spirits of the 
dead, and more celebrations of remembrance were held. 

The real center of the indigenous Japanese faith is the court. Here stands 
the high altar and before it the emperor officiates as high priest. Toward 
it every Japanese has been expected to turn as he arose for the day; in death 
the soldier faced it and gave his last shout of fealty. The emperor himself 
bears as his highest rank the title “manifest deity”. 

Judged by its results the faith we have been describing must be ranked 
as a really effective religion, and to a degree an ethically fruitful one. Its 
accomplishments may well excite envy from others. For one thing, it has 
been the mortar for the framework of Japanese society, even in the modern 
world, and in the support of an all but hopeless war. It has furnished the 
code for mutual relations, a code which has registered in actual performance. 
This faith has demanded of the individual the fulfilment of his ideals, not 
through promotion of his own selfish interests, but in service to the group; 
and in the main it has provided the motivation which made this unusual 
sublimation a real accomplishment. Notwithstanding the expansion of those 
early clans to include an entire nation of seventy-five million souls, the Shinto 
faith has been virile enough to maintain the same degree of loyalty and self- 
sacrifice as would be expected of neighbors under local community sanctions. 
And the commitment has been toward a personal object, the emperor, who, 
though by most of his subjects never seen nor heard, has been able to com- 
mand and receive from them the last full measure of devotion. 

And yet Shinto has failed. This once proud faith now lies in ruins, shat- 
tered, discredited and disowned. That which modern scientific knowlege could 
not do, nor modern education, nor rational thinking, nor the witness of other 
more developed faiths, the fortunes of war have done. Not all the prayers 
and sacrifices offered at the Great Shrine in Isé, nor the poured out blood of 
the youth of the land could avail to avert the disaster of defeat. Month by 
month it came nearer and nearer. In the Diet the members discussed the cause 
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for the wrath of the gods. They sent more young men on their fated assign- 
ments as human missiles winged on the “winds of the gods”, as much for 
propitiation as for military effect. Still the relentless tide of victory moved in 
on the home islands. 

It was the spokesman of the gods who told his people on the fifteenth of 
August, 1945, that the war was lost. Four million men in arms on the home 
islands had never drawn the sword, yet the end had come in the bitter 
waters of defeat. And most shattering of all was the desecration of the 
sacred soil of Yamato by the iron heels of alien conquerors. During these 
bleak months since the surrender no oracle has come from Isé, the sun-goddess 
has shut herself within her cave, perhaps forever, and in the minds of the 
common people who walk the city streets or till the country hill-sides there 
is bewilderment, in their hearts an aching void. The seal was set upon this 
tragedy when on the opening day of the year the Emperor disavowed his 
own divinity and warned his people against believing any such false myths 
or ignorant fables. 

Truly the religious plight of the Japanese people is pitiable. Their trouble 
is not that they have not been religious enough,—they have been too religious 
if anything. But their religion has not been good enough. With all its 
achievements it is still a low religion, moving at the level of superstition, 
rudimentary in knowledge, partial in ethical outlook, polytheistic, and un- 
suited to meet the demands of modern life. But its chief fault is that it has 
been completely a Japanese faith. It has been tribal, not only in origin, but in 
the whole course of its history. It has gone wherever Japanese have gone, 
but never as a way of life for others. The professors of the Imperial Uni- 
versities have in recent years tried to undergird its structure with a philosophy 
of universalism, but Shinto is still a fervidly racial and national cult, possess- 
ing no genuinely universal message. Its internationalism has been only that 
of shrines set up by an invading army upon hostile foreign soil. Its fortunes 
have been those of the Japanese nation, and with that nation it has gone 
down. The rising sun is in eclipse, and all the eighty myriads of gods have 
faded into the twilight. Wandering in the wilderness the Japanese people are 
asking spiritual direction from their conquerors. Does the Christian God, 
they wonder, really have the way of life for society? Yearningly they are 
looking to us and hoping. 

In contrast to Japan we of the West possess a faith which offers every- 
thing that Shinto lacks. The hands that lifted and shaped the firmament from 
the void made all things throughout the full sweep of the created cosmos. Guid- 
ing them, one single mind, one central purpose gives meaning to all life. As 
in nature, so in history God moves, at home in his own world. Being a person, 
he has made all humankind persons capable of spiritual kinship with himself. 
In his perfect righteousness he has no favorites, yet his nature is love, a 
love so full, so overflowing, that no lost child can ever get beyond his care. 
Though everything that is noblest and most profound in human experience 
arises in response to confirm the validity of love as life’s one central prin- 
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ciple, its supreme revelation in human behavior is in the life lived in Galilee 
and Judea, and offered up on Calvary. 

We who have Jesus of Nazareth as our master have no doubt that he is 
the Christ of God, the undying expression of the love of the Father of all 
mankind; of the redeemer-God who suffers for the sins of men, and in his 
suffering love restores them to new life, a life that shall unfold through all 
eternity. As children of such a one Father-God, all humankind cannot be 
otherwise than members of one common family. In such a world family all 
human relationships must of necessity follow the law of life. They go for- 
ward to the fulfilment of the Father’s purposes whenever love is in action. 
But when there is selfishness and sin his plans cannot but be thwarted and 
life will surely break apart. Yet even when that does happen, it is of the 
essence of the Christian belief that with repentance and a return to God, 
to the practice of love, any human crisis, no matter how seemingly hopeless, 
may be met, and life again will be set on its way. 

Such a faith is not unsuited to complex modern living, but rather it is 
challenged by it. No area lies without its inclusive circle of concern. All 
valid research, all pushing out of the boundaries of human knowledge, all 
harnessing of power, <!l organizing of the data of human experience in 
thought or action belongs within the sphere of such a religious sanction. If 
the primitive faith of Shinto could provide a synthesis for living in Japan, 
surely the Christian faith should be able to do as much for us. If it could 
lay its mandates upon human behavior for the individual and the group and 
expect some degree of acceptance of its moral judgments, much more should 
our religion in our society. If Shinto could claim unity of loyalty in factory 
and camp, in shop and temple, in school and press-room, should a faith in 
universal holy love revealed in human flesh have less authentic power to 
organize our society and claim our allegiance? If the sun-goddess and her 
son, the emperor, could summon the men of Japan out of their desire for ease 
and wealth and individual interest to lay their lives upon the altar of the 
nation, and if gentle women and tender children in response to this call could 
endure years of hardship, privation and death itself, it would be strange if 
among us of the West there were found no answering loyalty in our society 
when the voice of a Father-God calls us to make sacrifices of our comfort, 
our wealth or our power in the pursuit of peace and human welfare. 

But in plain fact we, with this incomparably more adequate faith, find 
ourselves in a religious plight scarcely less dire than does Japan. Our trouble 
is not that our religion is a low religion, but rather that it may prove to 
be too high. It is not that we question the universal quality of it, but that 
we doubt its relevance in particular situations. We know its efficacy in prin- 
ciple, yet dare not apply it in society. The ultimate goals we recognize, but 
in practice our faith is too feeble to give us unity in direction or sufficient 
motive for action. 

American life is still moving on a momentum that came from the rugged 
faith of men and women to whom religion was real daily living. Their society 
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they believed to be the natural scene of operation for its practice, At many 
points their ethical insights may have been less keen than ours, and certainly 
their world was more simple and austere, but at least they had a unity, a 
harmony between belief and practice that gave them integrity and power 
sufficient to lay the foundations of American civilization. 

We, on the other hand, have been swept on the current of our modern 
living away from the moorings and authority of faith to a different era, a 
strange world in which society is free from God and glories in its own 
power to devise and create. That power is indeed massive, and it is small 
wonder we are intoxicated by it. Who would have dreamed of the develop- 
ments in physical science or engineering of our generation? But they have 
culminated in Operations Manhattan, and who could have dreamed of that 
with its shocking ethical meaning? Science is ready to destroy the human 
race because while the Christian pulpits were trying to make a belated ad- 
justment of religious faith to scientific inquiry a society in which religious 
sanctions no longer operate was impressing into its service the genius of 
scientists many- of whom were men of religious faith, but who had lost a 
sense of its relevance to humaa relations. 

And so with business. Commerce and industry, trade, and banking are 
the bloodstream of our modern corporate life. Yet our danger is that circula- 
tion may be cut off so that religious elements do not run through them to 
purify and cleanse. The riches they create may maintain an “American way 
of life”, but without a sense of stewardship under God or of sharing, we 
shall use them only to our destruction. 

In our national life the tradition of freedom is precious, and we should 
not lose it. But broken off from the main stock of religious faith of which 
it was once but a branch, and made the centre of national aims, freedom 
may yet be our undoing. Having failed to bring God continuously into our 
daily community planning and living, whether in neighborhood or city or 
nation, we have lost the mortar out of the walls and society is in danger 
of falling apart. It will not help us to rationalize this catastrophe by setting 
up in place of God the deity Freedom, or to offer the world for its salvation 
the boon of American Democracy. This attempted solution of our problems 
is not less naive than was Japan’s bid for world power under the aegis of 
the Shinto gods, and its end might be more disastrous. For Japan’s plight 
involves nét much more than her own destiny. While if we were to lose our 
soul as a nation, if we, torn away from the consciously accepted authority 
of the God of righteous love who rules the nations, were to plunge ahead on 
a course of aggressive expansion, of power-struggle, of overwhelming wealth 
and pride, we might carry with us over the precipice the whole family of 
neighbor peoples throughout the world. 

Our religious plight is that our Western world is a split personality. We 
know God, and we know his unchanging way of life. Yet we have turned 
every one to his own ways. We have done that which is pleasing in our 
own sight. We have as a society declared our independence of the God of 
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love in human relations,—and we, not unlike Japan, are losing our way in 
the wilderness. But our plight, though grievous, is far from hopeless. If we 
but repent we may be saved. We have a God to whom we may return and 
he will abundantly pardon. He is the great Restorer. It is in forgiving that 
he finds his deepest joy. His arm is not shortened that he cannot save. Our 
sins have removed us far from him, but he can bring us home. He can gather 
up the broken fragments of our present world and even now make of them 
a temple fit for his worship and for the service of humanity. There is in 
him the same creative love which has been from everlasting, and it may 
in our day be poured out for the healing of the nations, if we will but be- 
lieve it to be available and effective in all our human planning. Only, let 
us turn away from the broken cisterns of our own stubborn hewing and 
let us come,—yea everyone that thirsteth; every people, parched and weary 
and lost,—and let us drink again deeply until we are satisfied. In the strength 
of faith’s renewal we shall see the way back to sanity and health. Then, it 
may be, we shall carry the water of life to the thirsting people of Japan, 
and they too will believe and will drink,—they and all the other peoples 
of the earth. And together we shall set our feet upon the highways leading 
toward the city of God. 


Church and Campus 
By William G. Cole 


HE COLLEGES and universities of today are jammed to the doors. From every 
section of the country come reports of record enrollments, of expanded 
facilities, of additional faculty. All of this adds up to the fact that millions 
of young men and women are engaged in the process of pursuing a “higher” 
education, and the Church is challenged as never before, by the sheer weight 
of numbers alone, as it seeks to minister to these students during their college 
years. 

The concern of the Church in this field is both old and new. Most of the 
private educational institutions of the United States were founded either di- 
rectly or indirectly under ecclesiastical auspices, some of them, like Harvard, 
specifically for the purpose of providing a literate ministry. Many of the 
smaller colleges have maintained their Church connections and provide an 
adequate opportunity to their students for religious growth, both curricular 
and extra-curricular. But as the large institutions, and some of the large state 
ones, severed the ties that bound them to the Church, and as the large state 
institutions grew up, with any religious connection or instruction forbidden 
by law, the Churches lost their firm grasp upon the educational life of the 
nation. By 1900 some 45,000 students were enrolled in tax supported colleges 
and universities, and as many again were to be found in institutions which 
gave little more than lip-service to religion. Into this situation moved the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., with lay leadership, unhampered by the curse of 
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sectarianism, providing a non-denominational, non-curricular program of Chris- 
tian education and fellowship. Here and there, individual Churches established 
ministries on individual campuses, but for the most part, the burden was 
carried by the Christian Associations. Unfortunately, the attitude of many 
a “Y” secretary was indifferent if not openly hostile to the organized Church. 
Impatient with the theological and political conservatism and irritated by 
the narrow denominationalism of the Churches, these men and women did 
little to direct their students into the life of the Church from which they 
came. And those students who did find their way into local Churches felt let 
down and disappointed at the contrast between their college experience and 
the hopeless smallness of the First Baptist Church in Tompkins Corner. 

As this situation became apparent, and as the numbers of students enrolled 
in secular institutions grew in geometric proportions, the Churches began to 
express their concern by the establishment of Foundations on campuses all 
across the country. Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congre- 
gationalists, Disciples, Methodists, United Brethren, all founded Departments 
of University Work, placing ordained ministers at work with students. The 
patterns of these ministries varied widely. In some cases, the minister to 
students would be connected with a Church adjacent to the campus and 
would carry on his program through that agency. In others, no established 
parish being close enough, the man would work independently on the campus. 
In still others, the minister was given responsibility for all Protestant students, 
not for those of his own denomination alone. But despite the variety of organi- 
zation, the Churches were united in their purposes, and from the outset they 
have cooperated with one another and with the Christian Associations in a 
fashion which portrays to students the possibilities of ecclesiastical unity. 
Today on hundreds of campuses are to be found three or four ministers, each 
representing a different denomination, working together with the YM and 
YW secretaries to provide a program of Christian education and Christian 
fellowship. And the cooperation which is operative locally is to be found 
nationally as well. For some years, representatives of the Church’s work on 
the campus have sat as full members on the Administrative Committee of the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council, the central agency of the student 
work of the Y M and Y WC A. The heads of each denominational program of 
University work meet regularly in the University Commission of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. Within the last year the United Student 
Christian Council has been formed in an effort to coordinate even more 
fully the work of the Churches, the Christian Associations, and the Student 
Volunteer Movement on the campuses of the country. 

The task of a minister to students, whether he is associated with a local 
Church or works directly on the campus, whether his responsibility is to 
those of his own denomination or to all of Protestant background, is essen- 
tially the same. He serves as a counselor and friend, a ‘pastor to the young 
men and women who are engaged in pursuing the devious paths of higher 
education. A tremendous number of personality problems are brought to 
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him. He must deal with questions of sex, of courtship and marriage, of 
parental conflicts. His advice is sought about choosing courses in the cur- 
riculum, whether or not to join a fraternity or sorority, what extra- curricular 
activities are desirable. He must also serve as a vocational guide, helping students 
to direct their lives into channels where they can find the greatest satisfaction 
and fulfillment. In addition to this, the student pastor must face a constant 
barrage of fire directed at him by the campus atheists and agnostics. Even the 
most devout are sometimes shaken and they bring their searching questions to 
their minister on the campus. But not all of his time is filled with private 
interviews. He develops programs with various groups, small units for Bible 
study, larger ones for speakers, panels, forums. He is usually responsible for 
at least one sizeable organization of students, a Christian Association or a 
Wesley or Westminster Fellowship. And these organizations conduct a many- 
sided program—with committees on worship, drama, social events, member- 
ship, finances, deputations, social service, etc. As though this were not enough, 
the student pastor must cultivate faculty relations, seeking to win interest and 
support for his work among the officers of the university. And last but by 
no means least, most of the men who minister on the campus must raise several 
thousand dollars annually from Churches, alumni, and friends if their work 
is to go on. Small wonder that these men must burn the midnight oil to 
keep up with their reading Students who are constantly in contact with 
men of keen intellect and learning in the classroom make heavy demands on 
the mind of their minister. 

The student pastor is, after all, a part of the educational process, and he 
must keep himself intellectually alert. If he hopes to maintain the respect of 
faculty and students alike he must be a man who thinks, a man who can 
hold up his end in a discussion of education, or philosophy, or literature. The 
same habits and attitudes that are expected from the professor are expected 
from the student pastor, even though the latter has far less time for intellectual 
pursuits. He must, in other words, “fit” the academic atmosphere in which he 
finds himself. 

All of this indicates certain definite things which the young theologue 
who is looking towards a student pastorate ought to keep in mind as he 
pursues his training. He must be a counselor, and he ought to cram in all the 
work he can possibly get in techniques of counselling, in understanding per- 
sonality, in psychology and psychiatry. He must be an apologist (in the best 
sense of that word) for the Christian Faith, and he needs a firm foundation 
in philosophy and theology. He must serve as a teacher, sometimes formally 
as well as informally, of the Bible, and he will find a thorough knowledge 
of the history, literature. and religion of the Old and New Testaments in- 
dispensable. He must be a leader of recreation; and all skills and hobbies, such 
as an ability to play the piano, direct group singing, coach plays, call square 
dances, draw posters will find abundant expression. He must be an expert in 
public relations and money-raising, and all the training and experience which 
can be had along these lines should be sought. A man who ministers to several 
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thousand students finds their interests as manifold as the stars, and he must 
constantly seek to “be all things to all men”, meeting his young flock where 
he finds them, taking hold wherever he can and drawing them into the fold. 
As varied as the demands of the parish Church are, they are not as challenging 
or stimulating or constantly changing by half as the demands of a campus 
ministry. 

Of course all is not peaches and cream. The student pastor has no op- 
portunity to preach with any degree of regularity. He is invited frequently 
to occupy the pulpits of Churches in his vicinity, depending to some extent 
upon his homiletic gifts. But such peripatetic preaching is a poor substitute 
for the steady Sunday to Sunday proclamation of the Gospel to one’s own 
people. There is a certain “ivory-tower” atmosphere on the campus, an in- 
clination on the part of students to ponder for hours over questions that are 
decidedly academic and unimportant. Many a heated argument takes place 
as to whether the souls of the pagans go to Heaven or Hell! One misses the 
contact with men and women who are daily facing the realities of life— 
birth, death, unemployment, divorce. And the campus minister finds the 
further disadvantage of a complete turnover in his constituency every four 
years. Some men in the parish might look upon this with envy, but one finds 
the same problems, the same questions, to some extent the same programs, 
even though the faces and names are different. 

But despite the drawbacks, (and what field in life is without them?) a 
ministry to students is thoroughly fascinating, tremendously important and 
filled with deep and abiding satisfactions. The Church has many tasks, and 
it cannot be said that one is of paramount importance; but certainly none is 
more important than following our students through their college and uni- 
versity years, These are the men and women who tomorrow will occupy posi- 
tions of leadership in the community and the nation. These are our future 
industrialists, engineers, doctors, statesmen. And if they can be won and 
held to the Church, they will be of inestimable service to the cause of the 
Kingdom. The influence of one such man as John Foster Dulles is a potent 
argument for the importance of the Church’s ministry on the campus. The 
function of such a ministry is not alone to recruit parsons and missionaries, 
although many a man and woman has gone into full-time Christian service 
from the impetus of a college experience, but to recruit lay leadership, Chris- 
tian citizens who will bind themselves to the Church and carry their faith 
into every aspect of their lives. There is something intensely rewarding to a 
student pastor in watching his “alumni” take their places in key positions of 
service to Christ and His Kingdom. And the opportunity today is unusually 
great, for the tenor of the campus is more serious than ever before, thanks to 
the abundance of returning veterans. The young men and women in our colleges 
and universities are today asking ultimate questions about the meaning of 
life. They are searching after reality in a new and deadly earnest fashion. In 
such an atmosphere, the Church has a challenge and a chance to lay the 
foundations of the future, to reap a harvest which shall be rich and full. 
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Ibsen and Kierkegaard 
By Wendell Q. Halverson 


1, bese pE Unamuno has declared that he studied Dano-Norwegian with 
the hope of reading Ibsen, and was rewarded by discovering Soren 
Kierkegaard. America’s discovery of Soren Kierkegaard may lead to a re- 
discovery of Henrik Ibsen, for much of the work of Ibsen appears to be a 
dramatization of the Danish philosopher’s thought. However, the Kierkegaar- 
dian influence in Ibsen has been lost in interpretations which have been pre- 
occupied with his dramatic art and with the social realism of certain of his 
plays. Ibsen’s earlier works in which the spiritual basis for his ethical idealism 
is laid have been glossed over. Brand, which is the key play in this regard, 
is difficult to produce because of its length, and Kierkegaard has been hidden 
until recently in a strange tongue, so that the average student in America 
has been unaware of the spiritual affinities between these two writers of 
Scandinavia. The time is right for reviewing the influence of Kierkegaard 
on Ibsen. There is the current wave of interest in Kierkegaard, and there 
is the publication of Professor Jorgenson’s fascinating work on Ibsen. Finally 
there is the hope that Eva Le Gallienne (Ibsen’s most loyal producer in 
America) will sufficiently influence the proposed American repertory theatre 
to assure regular productions of his works. Our question is, “How far can 
Ibsen be charged with aspiring to the honour of being called Kierkegaard’s 
poet?” 

The thought of these two giants of the north focussed characteristically 
on those areas in life where the breach between the real and the ideal was 
the widest; on the institution of marriage, on the Lutheran State Church, 
and on the decadence of individual character. The problem of relating a man’s 
life-work to his love-life was paramount for both. Their answers to these 
questions is found in the uncompromising “either/or” of Kierkegaard, and 
the “all or nothing” of Ibsen’s Brand. In Brand, the play which expresses the 
thought of Ibsen most clearly, we find this answer strikingly set forth.’ 

Know that I am stern to crave, 
All or nothing I will have; 

If that call you disobey, 

You have flung your life away. 

No abatement in distress, 

And for sin no tenderness,— 

If life’s service God refuse, 

Life you joyfully must lose. 

It is the compulsion of that speech which persuades Agnes to leave the 
aesthete Einar, and choose a life of deathless devotion to this man of the 
“God-ruled will”, the parish priest, Brand. The first part of Kierkegaard’s 
Either/Or is a brief for the aesthetic conception of existence. It constitutes 





1 Brand’s speech to Anges at the end of Act II, Brand. 
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a philosophy of the life of pleasure, its characters are incarnations of the 
Epicurean ideal. The second part is a crushing blow aimed at the first. It 
eulogizes the life of altruism, temperance and sacrifice. It sets forth the 
ethical stage of Kierkegaard’s three stages. The same contrast is to be found 
within and between the works of Ibsen. Peer Gynt is the classic aesthete, the 
incarnation of the drifting, half-willed indecisive person, just as Brand is 
the incarnation of the unbending ethicist. Brand stands in sharp contrast to 
all the sentimental half-characters who ought to be melted down in the 
crucible of the button moulder, just as Peer Gynt finally is. 

The striking similarity in the message and thought of these two land- 
marks of their creative work naturally lead to the charge that Ibsen had 
modelled Brand after Soren Kierkegaard. Among the first to suggest this was 
Pastor Helveg who wrote a review of the play which Ibsen, in Rome, anxiously 
awaited. After it had appeared, Ibsen wrote to his publisher in a postscript,” 

“I must for the sake of truth say that his assumption that it was 
Soren Kierkegaard I had in my mind when I wrote it is incorrect. 
The presentment of a life which has as its aim the realization of 
ideals, will always possess certain points of resemblance to the story 
of Kierkegaard.” 

About the same time, George Brandes in his first impression of Ibsen com- 
menting on Love’s Comedy and Brand wrote that* 

. . . these poems do not set forth new thoughts, but translate into 
metre and rhyme thoughts already expressed. They stand in direct 
relation to the thinker, who, here in Scandinavia has had the 
greatest share in the intellectual education of the younger genera- 
tion, namely Soren Kierkegaard. Love’s Comedy though its tendency 
is in the opposite direction finds its point of departure in what 
Kierkegaard has said in Either/Or for and against marriage. And 
yet the connection in this case is very much slighter than in the 
case of Brand. Almost every cardinal idea in the poem is to be 
found in Soren Kierkegaard, and its hero’s life has had its proto- 
type in him. It actually seems as if Ibsen aspired to the honour of 
being called Kierkegaard’s poet.” 

Ibsen consistently denied this charge. In a letter to Peter Hansen, one 
of his biographers, he insists that * 

It is a great mistake to suppose that I have depicted the life and 
career of Soren Kierkegaard. (I have read very little of S. K., and 
understood even less.) That Brand is a clergyman is really im- 
material; the demand, “all or nothing,” is made in all domains of 
life—in love, in art, etc. Brand is myself in my best moments— 
just as certainly as it is certain that by self-analysis I brought to 
light many of both Peer Gynt’s and Stensgaard’s qualities. 





® Laurvik and Morison, Letters of Ibsen, 1908. New York; Duffield and Company. p. 119 
* Brandes, George. Ibsen and Bjornson. New York, 1899. 
* Letters of Ibsen, p. 199. 
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In his third impression of Ibsen, Brandes in 1898 wrote;° 

“To Danes it could not but seem as if Ibsen had had Soren Kierke- 
gaard in mind, for he too laid the greatest stress on fervour and 
strength of character. But this misapprehension arose from our 
having no acquaintance with Ibsen’s Norwegian models. From what 
the poet himself has given me to understand, I conclude that some 
such dissenting pastor as Lammers had more lot and part in the 
production of the character of Brand than any directly Danish in- 
fluence. It must not be forgotten, however, that it was Soren 
Kierkegaard’s agitation that gave the stimulus to Lammers’ course 
of action.” 

Gustav Adolph Lammers was the pastor in Ibsen’s native town of Skien. 
In the fifties he had been the center of a great religious revival. He preached 
an uncompromising gospel and in the same year that S. K. wrote his Attack 
on Christendom, Lammers expectorated a final devastating sermon, left his 
pulpit, and took his followers into the fields to worship, just as Brand threw 
the keys of his new church into the river and scaled the heights for the ice- 
church. In writing to his sister of this period Ibsen wrote," 

“It was in 1850 that I was last at home in Skien. Not long after- 
wards the town passed through a period of spiritual storms, storms 
which spread from there over a wide area. I have always loved 
stormy weather. And though absent I went through this tempestuous 
period with you; to this a part of my literary production bears 
witness, 

Otto Heller summed up the influence of Lammers in this way," 

“The personality of Brand is drawn in some of its essentials after 
one of Kierkegaard’s disciples with whom Ibsen was acquainted 
at home and afterwards in Dresden, the evangelist G. A. Lam- 
mers (1802-78); so Ibsen stated to his biographer Henrik Jaeger 
. . . But over and above these relations to other men, Brand is 
also a self-portrait of the poet.” 

Are we to conclude that the influence of S. K. was only indirect and through 
the channel of evangelist Lammers? 

Professor Jorgenson’s discussion of the circumstances surrounding the 
composition of Brand is illuminating.’ Before coming to Rome where he 
finished Brand in 1865, Ibsen had taken a trip in Gulbrandsdal where he 
collected much of his material for Brand and Peer Gynt. Part of his reason 
for leaving Norway was his mounting disgust with the turn of political affairs 
in the north. The youth of the Scandinavian countries were pledged to fight 
shoulder to shoulder if’ amy were attacked. On February 1, 1864 war was 
declared between Germany and Denmark. Ibsen had been a leading poet of 





® Brandes, George. Ibsen and Bjornson. New York, 1899. 

® Letters of Ibsen, pp. 438-39. 

* Heller, Otto. Henrik Ibsen; plays and problems, Boston, 1912. 

® Jorgenson, Theodore. Henrik Ibsen; a study in art and personality. St. Olaf College Press, 
Northfield, Minn. 1945. 
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the Scandinavian movement, and when the Norwegians failed to help their 
sister country he was filled with utter disgust. He wrote to Bjérnson from 
Rome.” 

“The whole business is a mess of lies and dreams. On me the evidence 

of the past year has left a profound impression. We shall have to 

strike out all that we have said about our ancient history . . .” 

While in Rome, struggling with the poem Brand, recalling the recent trip 
into the beautiful and rugged country of the north, and pondering the poli- 
tical situation, there came to him an extraordinary young man by the name 
of Christopher Bruun. His father had died when he was young, and he had 
been trained as a Spartan from his birth. He had an extremely high sense of 
duty and gave uncompromising devotion to the things in which he believed. 
He had studied theology at Oslo, but had challenged the traditional pattern. 
He felt there was an unhealthy emphasis on the salvation of the individual 
soul. He thought of life as complete devotion to an ideal with utter dis- 
regard of personal consequences. An ardent worker for Scandinavianism, he 
had joined the Danish army to fight against the Germans. He had come to 
Rome to visit his family, his brother and sister being tireatened with tuber- 
culosis. It is said that his mother was a model for Brand’s wife, Agnes. He 
met Ibsen and they spent many hours together talking of the war, and of 
the philosophy of Soren Kierkegaard in which Bruun was well versed. The 
result was a tempering and deepening of Brand’s character. Lammers, whom 
Ibsen had named as the model for Brand, preached a puritanical and pietistic 
individualism which is much different from the terrific moral heroism that 
Brand finally attains. 

Who then is the model for Brand? There can be no doubt that Kierke- 
gaard had a great and lasting influence on Ibsen in the writing of this play, 
even though it may not have come directly, and Ibsen may not have realized 
it, and failed to admit it. His word that “he had read little of S. K., and under- 
stood less” is an admission that he had read some of him, (and who can be 
certain that he understands all of S. K.?) It is inconceivable that any student 
who traveled in the literary circles of Oslo in the forties and fifties could 
have been untouched by the work of Soren Kierkegaard. Norway was still 
dependent culturally on Denmark, though she had begun to declare her in- 
dependence. Kierkegaard was as Bach said, “‘a true spiritual brother of Ibsen”.” 
But Lammers too, though a disciple of S. K., made a distinct contribution. 
As a boy Ibsen lived across the street from the church, the pillory, the mad 
house, and the jail, and all of these society-lifting agencies made their imprint 
on him. The striking resemblance of Lammers’ career and certain elements 
in Brand, and Ibsen’s own assertion, suggest that he played an important part 
in the creation of Brand’s character. Christopher Bruun, faithful to life’s 
sternest demands, a student of S. K. and in every respect the antithesis of what 





® Quoted in Jorgenson, op. cit. p. 180. 
Bach, Giovanni. The History of the Scandinavian Literatures (Treatise on Norwegian 
Literature, Translated and Enlarged by Frederika Blankner. The Dial Press, 1938, p. 33). 
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Ibsen hated in the majority of his countrymen, was certainly an inspiration 
to Ibsen as he worked and struggled on his greatest work. Bruun gave a 
dimension of heroic grandeur to Brand. Finally, Brand was, as Ibsen declared, 
“myself at my best moments”. To his sister he wrote,” 
I look into myself; there is where I fight my battles, now conquer- 
ing, now suffering defeat. 
All of Ibsen’s work came out of his life experience, and this was a creed with 
him. Life was a great surging drama, full of tragic conflict, and tremendous 
personal losses, in which one must strive ever to find his real self. Ibsen is the 
prophet of the creative personality: 
Be what you are with all your heart, 
And not by pieces and in part.” 

When Ibsen wrote Brand he has said that he read the Bible almost ex- 
clusively. We remember that S. K. did the same thing when he wrote 
Either/Or. Perhaps the clue to all that we have found in Ibsen and Kierkegaard 
is to be found in the record of One who said, 

He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me. 
And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me.” 
With Kierkegaard, Ibsen raised the ethical demands to great heights, and 
with him he speaks to us today. When, during the reign of Quisling, Nor- 
wegian teachers were threatened and enticed to join the “teacher’s union”, one 
prisoner in Grini Concentration Camp, Francis Bull, a Professor and inter- 
preter of Ibsen and Bjérnson, stood up on a Sunday and spoke. It was the 
day before the teachers were to give their answers. 
In a quiet and hearty way he told about “Brand” and “Per Gynt”, 
about Per, who eluded every serious decision of life, lied—to get 
away from reality—and was a self-centered egoist. As a contrast to 
this type Francis held up the figure of “Brand”, who inflexibly 
demanded “everything or nothing” and who taught us that “the 
spirit of compromise is Satan”. “Choose, you are standing at the 
cross road.” For the “teacher’s front”, both inside and outside the 
barbed wire, this speech was one of the most heartening of all.“ 

So it is that the spirits of the past serve in the present, and so it is that 
the dramatist puts shoes on the thoughts of the philosopher and sets those 
thoughts marching down the years. Ibsen, in effect, if not in fact, is “Kierke- 
gaard’s poet”. 





™ Letters of Ibsen, p. 178. 

* Brand. 

Matthew 10:37-38. 

4 Nansen, Odd. Grini Prisoner No. 480, in The American-Scandinavian Review, Spring 
Number, 1946. (A heartening modern saga of the concentration camp.) 
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The Liberal Lobbies -- How They Work 
By Tom Keehn 


B* ECONOMIC GROUPS—business, agriculture and labor—and certain or- 
ganizations such as the American Legion and the Catholic Church, are 
well represented in Washington through lobbies. Here is the real center of 
power in the “invisible Congress” which applies pressure on both the national 
legislature and the administration. 

Other segments of the body politic find it necessary to express their interests 
as citizens through organized groups. Because of the constituency which they 
represent and their general ideological bent, these organizations are often 
referred to as the liberal lobbies. Here are some of them: 

Women’s groups: The League of Women Voters. American Association of 
University Women. National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Y. W. C. A. (These and several other organizations of 
women meet together as the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. ) 

Intellectuals: The Union for Democratic Action. Federation of American 
Scientists. Americans United for World Government. National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Minorities: National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. National Council of Negro 
Women. 

Religious groups: Friends Committee on National Legislation. Legislative 
Committee, Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches. National Council of Jewish Women. 

Others: American Veterans Committee. National Consumers League. 

On some issues, the liberal lobbies discover a natural alliance with organized 
labor. In fact, labor often is the nuclear mass around which the liberal lobbies 
build. This is not due to any particular virtue which labor possesses but results 
from the peculiar position which workers occupy in modern society. Social 
justice for which liberals strive very often coincides with the cultural, eco- 
nomic and political interests of labor. 

A recent article* argues that most citizens should “lobby” through a 
political party of their choice. They should insist on party responsibility and 
discipline to achieve desired objectives. Granting that this may be theoretically 
correct, it does not check with contemporary political facts. The big lobbies 
are firmly entrenched in Washington. The major political parties lack clear- 
cut programs. It is difficult to state principles which differentiate the elephant 
from the donkey. This is especially true today, at the end of the New Deal era, 
though even in the Roosevelt heyday the liberal lobbies played an indispensable 
role by needling the reluctant donkey. 

Neither pressure groups nor political parties have any constitutional or 


2 Social Action Magazine, Sept. 1946, pp. 4-14. 
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statutory basis. Both of them just “growed”. Constructive criticism of these 
corruptible human institutions, resulting in improvement, must come through 
the organized efforts of citizens. It is natural that the development of liberal 
lobbies in Washington has been paralleled by the growth of independent 
political organizations in many states and communities. 

These thrusts, as measured on the political seismograph, reflect the wide- 
spread ideological and sociological disturbances which are sweeping the world 
todays The political climate of the nation is more like that of the 1850’s than 
any other period. As yet there is not a significant trend toward a third party. 
But there is a move toward vigorous liberal lobbies and independent political 
groups operating within the existing political framework. All this seems to 
indicate a major political re-alignment in the United States within the next 
decade. Major political parties and the big lobbies will be profoundly in- 
fluenced and changed. For the present, at least, the instrument through which 
citizens can act most effectively is the liberal lobby. 

How do these liberal lobbies work? In what kind of political problems are 
they interested? What special contributions—if any—do church groups make? 

In recent years, constellations of the liberal lobbies, mentioned earlier, have 
formed and disappeared around certain political issues. Lacking specialized 
staff and needing to pool resources, these organizations get together as “clearing 
houses” or “cooperative committees” or “information services”. Sometimes a 
jointly sponsored office is established with working staff; other times one of 
the group will assume major responsibility. In all cases, the strongest assets 
of the organizations are strong convictions and a selected constituency (other- 
wise known as the grass roots) in various parts of the country. 

Some typical joint ventures have been the following: 

National Committee for a Fair Minimum Wage. 

National Council for a Permanent FEPC. 

Americans United for World Organization (now united for world 
government, thereby excluding many groups). 

Consumers Clearing House (worked on OPA). 

National Committee on Atomic Information. 

Further understanding of the way in which the liberal lobbies work on 
particular problems can be obtained by discussing three “clearing houses” 
which functioned during the 79th Congress. 


Housing Legislation Information Service 

For more than a year, Tuesday evenings were the time for the liberal lobbies 
to gather at a certain mid-town Washington hotel to work together on hous- 
ing legislation. The Rt. Rev. John O’Grady, executive secretary of the National 
Council of Catholic Charities, presided. For many years white-haired Father 
O’Grady has labored for adequate housing for American families. He has 
taken leadership in working with other groups to achieve this objective through 
legislation. Recent efforts were devoted to support of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill to establish a national housing policy and a program for urban re- 
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development and slum clearance. Though the liberal lobbies worked diligently 
through HLIS, home builders and real estate associations were more effective. 
The bill was not passed. The need is so great, however, that this legislation 
will certainly come to life again in the 80th Congress. 


Conference for the Civilian Control of Atomic Energy 


It was an emergency which brought the liberal lobbies together on legislation 
for the civilian control of domestic atomic energy plants. The Federation of 
American Scientists—mostly men who had worked on the atomic bomb— 
had staved off the May-Johnson bill which would have perpetuated military 
control of atomic energy plants. Now the McMahon bill which placed authority 
in a five man civilian commission was endangered by amendments which 
threatened civilian control and freedom of scientific research. 

The setting for the meetings of the Conference on Civilian Control was 
in the best Washington tradition—a tense, smoke-filled hotel room. (Later 
the organizations moved into an office.) Working under pressure with frequent 
interruptions for telephone calls and “‘side conferences”, it is not surprising 
that tempers flared and personality conflicts appeared. Experts on the drafting 
of legislation would clash with the organizational people who pretended to 
know more about political intangibles. Visits to “the hill” were planned. 
Under the head of Public Relations, plans were made to utilize mass media 
(radio, press, publications, films). Big names were sought as sponsors, and 
meetings were planned in strategic spots. Then the liberal lobbies went to 
work on the “grass roots”. Members were urged to act and this time efforts 
were effective. Over 70,000 communications poured into Washington within 
a few weeks. A small but significant step toward peace was taken by the defeat 
of those who favored continued military control of atomic energy plants. 
The Conference played its part and passed on. 


Full Employment and the UDA 


It would be less than gracious to discuss liberal lobbies in Washington 
without paying tribute to the Union for Democratic Action, and, indirectly, 
to Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. The role which the UDA played as convenor for 
groups interested in working on full employment legislation during the 79th 
Congress is representative of the contribution this organization makes to 
national political affairs. After months of controversy and compromise, it was 
necessary to settle for a “maximum” employment bill rather than a “full” 
employment bill. Even this was a gain, however, for it is now the official 
policy of the Federal government to provide conditions which will enable the 
maximum number of persons, willing and able to work, to find useful, re- 
munerative employment. 

To fulfill this responsibility, an Economic Council of three men was 
established under the Employment Act of 1946. They make a report to the 
President at the beginning of each session of Congress and he, in turn, recom- 
mends appropriate governmental action to the Congress. Recently the UDA 
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invited the three men appointed to the Economic Council to a dinner. Here they 
were given a chance to see that the groups who had worked for this bill were 
interested in the results. This kind of follow-up is important but occurs too 
rarely. 

Several religious organizations find themselves right at home in this family 
of the liberal lobbies. What contribution can they make in this setting? First, 
they can insist on the fullest possible use of the democratic process. This is 
important in the day-to-day work of cooperative committees in Washington. 
It also means a major emphasis in reaching citizens in all parts of the country 
and depending upon them for action. 

Secondly, because representatives of religion understand the importance 
both of basic human rights and social justice, they seek always to balance 
freedom and responsibility. In a situation charged with political forces, there 
is a constant danger that power blocs will overwhelm one or the other of the 
two poles which are necessary in every progressive social order. The explosive 
character of present day America means that religious groups have a primary 
responsibility to preserve the concept of a bi-polar society. By insisting upon 
freedom and justice, it may be possible to prevent capture by either the right 
or the left. 

Thirdly, the peculiar political conditions which prevail today—the am- 
biguous principles and programs supported by the major political organiza- 
tions—mean that it is an opportune time to stress basic legislative and 
political issues. Religious groups can work with the liberal lobbies on issues, 
whereas it would be impossible for them to become involved in a political 
organization. 

Finally, the actions of religious organizations should express a sense of 
humility, self-criticism and judgment to those with whom they work. This 
of course depends upon an adequate theology which, we hope, puts us back in 
the good graces of Union Seminary after this sojourn in the political world 
with the liberal lobbies. 


A Letter to the Editors 


(N. B. The Editors welcome correspondence concerning 
articles appearing in the QUARTERLY.) 

The Editors 

Union Seminary Quarterly Review 

Dear Editors: 

Allow me to express appreciation of the incisive, illuminating statement 
of Paul Tillich on “The Two Types of Philosophy of Religion” in the issue 
of May, 1946. Though I have long admired the Neo-Platonic attempt of 
Augustine to conceive God as the one reality, I have only now learned, from 
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Professor Tillich, to distinguish the genuine ontological approach of the 
Franciscan school from the specious arguments of Anselm and Descartes. 

I agree with Dr. Tillich that God is at once object and subject, the 
“presupposition of the question of God”; that the ontological method is 
basic; and that it can be wisely supplemented by the cosmological analysis 
of the finite and the cosmological recognition of the Unconditional in the 
world and culture. But I believe that the doctrine of “immediate knowledge”, 
whether Platonic, Franciscan, or Eastern, should be rejected as unscientific. 
Any cognition, be it termed knowledge, experience, or awareness, involves 
interaction between an organism and its environment. Awareness may be 
direct, as in perception (in contrast to indirect, or conceptual, awareness), 
but it cannot be immediate since it cannot dispense with the mediation of 
both an organism and the manifold environment in which it functions. 

Professor Tillich by no means ignores the fact that knowledge or ex- 
perience involves mediation, but he claims that “awareness” can be an 
exception. “It is obvious,” he asserts, “that the ontological awareness is im- 
mediate . . . Awareness, of course, is also a cognitive term. But awareness of 
the Unconditional is itself unconditional.” In sum, there are two kinds of 
cognition, according to Tillich: conditional awareness of things in the world, 
and unconditional awareness of God. 

I deplore the dualism between God and the world which this conclusion 
seems to express, and regard unconditional cognition as a concept even less 
intelligible than immediate knowledge. The only way to be scientific while re- 
taining ontological certainty, I believe, is to affirm not that we know (or 
have awareness of) God immediately but that we, in evolutionary human 
limitation, are God immediately. In brief, immediacy refers only to being, 
not to any kind of cognition. 

How, then, can we know God? Professor Tillich has given the answer. 
We know God primarily as the “presupposition of the question of God”— 
as the logical and metaphysical ground of all knowing—and secondarily through 
cosmological studies including man and his culture. But this knowledge is 
not a matter of so-called mystical, or immediate, awareness. It is scientific 
postulation, the recognition of an undefined, or basic, assumption. As Tillich 
declares, God is both subject and object. This means that God, the Uncon- 
ditional, is both the knower and the known in all knowledge, so that no 
dualism occurs between scientific and religious awareness. Our knowledge, 
then, is knowledge of God by God through man and his world. Religious 
awareness should include both ordinary and scientific knowledge, from which 
it may differ not in being immediate but in its directive finality. 


WENDELL THOMAS 
Class of ’21 
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A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By James Muilenburg 


tg. MOST SIGNIFICANT feature of biblical studies today, both for the active 
life of the Church and for the understanding of Christian faith, is the 
revival of interest in biblical theology. Influenced by systematic theologians 
who constantly revealed in their writings the profundity of biblical faith and 
its unique relevance for our period in history, by the stress and urgency of 
contemporary events, and by the awareness of dimensions of biblical thought 
to which current historical descriptions did less than justice, many biblical 
scholars are now finding in Scripture an immediacy, relevance, and authority 
which has been wanting for many years. For many in our generation, in- 
cluding those quite outside the sphere of neo-orthodoxy, there has come a 
fresh discovery of “the strange new world of the Bible”. No better witness 
to this quickened sense of the vitality of the Bible is the publication within a 
single month by the Westminster Press of three books, all of which in one 
way or another interpret the faith of Scripture and discern its dominant and 
distinctive ideas. Different as they are from each other in many ways, they 
share in common a critical understanding and competence, deep religious in- 
terest, and a living concern for the Church and its work. 

The first of these books and the most substantial of them is An Outline 
of Biblical Theology by Professor Millar Burrows (UTS °15) of Yale Uni- 
versity. Biblical theology is approached as a professionai discipline for minsters 
and teachers of religious education. Technical and critical matters are reduced 
to the minimum so that the interest throughout is focused on the theological 
content of Scripture and its meaning for the practical problems of daily life. 
The book opens with a long chapter on authority and revelation. The issues 
which are involved in biblical revelation are carefully analyzed. Such questions 
as the gift of spiritual insight, the relation between revelation and discovery, 
general and special revelation, truth and revelation, the subject matter of 
revelation, and the authority of the Bible are discussed with admirable clarity, 
sanity, and balance. Professor Burrows does not yield to the current temptation 
of seizing upon unity prematurely. The true unity and final significance of the 
Bible “tare to be found in the general direction and the outcome of the process, 
culminating in the supreme and central revelation of God in Christ”. 

The last and by far the longest chapter of the book is devoted to “Moral 
and Spiritual Ideals”. Here Professor Burrows writes mostly easily and at his 
excellent best. The chapter on Christ is cautiously yet constructively critical; 
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it is one of the most discerning and judicious in the book. It is refreshing to 
have the central questions of the gospel examined with such wisdom and sound 
judgment. Professor Burrows sees Christ as the fulfilment of Scripture, and 
elsewhere he reminds us that the covenant relation is basic to all the Bible. 
These observations will win the assent of most Christian scholars, yet they 
do not seem to provide a really creative synthesis or an essentially organic 
unity to the book. One sometimes feels that there is a profundity in biblical 
faith which is not grasped, that essentially rational and modern presupposi- 
tions dominate the writer’s thought about the Bible. In an Outline such as this 
many matters are discussed very concisely. The book as a whole is the work 
of a teacher, and it is hard to think of any book on the Bible the patient and 
careful study of which would yield more for the understanding of biblical 
religion. 

Norman H. Snaith, who is Professor of Old Testament in Leeds, writes with 
a sense of urgency and enthusiasm about The Distinctive Ideas of the Old 
Testament, yet his method is critical and scientific. Professor Snaith is im- 
pressed with the uniqueness of biblical faith, and launches a vigorous protest 
against the excessive Hellenization of biblical thought. He feels, as many of 
our contemporaries do, that biblical religion has been tragically corrupted 
by the intrusion of Greek mentality. In order to recover the meaning of 
biblical faith, he undertakes a careful analysis of each of the great ideas of 
Scripture, such as holiness, righteousness, covenant love, salvation, etc. He 
avoids separating these ideas too sharply, and sees how closely they bear 
upon one another. An important chapter is devoted to the thought of sal- 
vation in Second Isaiah. His final chapter on the relation of the Old Testament 
to the New, and the New to the Old, is one of the most important in a book 
that is written throughout with warmth and deep appreciation. No minister 
can afford to miss what Professor Snaith has written. Like the work of 
Professor Burrows, it will greatly reward study and reflection. 

Professor H. H. Rowley, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature at 
the University of Manchester, dedicates his book The Re-discovery of the Old 
Testament to H. Wheeler Robinson. No English-speaking scholar in our 
generation has shown a keener perception into the nature of the Hebraic 
mind than Principal Robinson, none has occupied himself more fruitfully 
with interpreting the bearing of biblical thought upon Christian faith, or 
opened up so many significant areas of investigation for theology. Professor 
Rowley promises to be a worthy successor to Robinson, for in recent years 
he has been one of the most prolific as well as one of the most constructive 
English biblical scholars. His book is neither a theology nor a historical sketch, 
but rather a series of illuminating essays on various aspects of Old Testament 
study. He is at pains to emphasize the absolute necessity of a careful scientific 
approach, and he sees very clearly the dangers involved in a too enthusiastic 
and unreflected return to the Bible. Nevertheless, one feels that his description 
of the “unfolding development” of biblical religion is construed somewhat too 
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easily. His chapters on archaeology, on the meaning of history, on the sig- 
nificance of prophecy, and the revelation of God are all written with admirable 
clarity and simplicity. The discussion is fresh and vivid. Layman and clergy- 
man alike will profit from the reading of this volume. 


Another book, somewhat outside the category of biblical theology yet in- 
dispensably preliminary to it, will probably not be easily available in America, 
but its value and importance is so great that no serious student of the Old 
Testament can afford to miss it. In 1920 Professor Johannes Pedersen of the 
University of Copenhagen published his Israel: Its Life and Culture, Parts I-Il. 
The concern of this book was to come to grips with the essential features of 
the biblical mind. Pedersen succeeded in accomplishing this very difficult task 
by subjecting the basic concepts of the Hebraic world of thought and life to 
detailed and intense scrutiny. In 1926 the book was translated into English, 
and since that time we have been awaiting with eagerness the appearance of this 
second, larger and equally significant book, which comprises Parts III and IV. 
This great volume of almost 800 pages centers upon the idea of holiness in the 
Bible. The whole book can almost be said to be an elaboration of the first 
sentence: “All life in Israel depends on the interaction of the psychic forces 
of the people.” As page follows page, and chapter succeeds chapter, one 
realizes that this book is opening new vistas and plumbing new depths of 
biblical thought. There is no book of which the writer is aware which does so 
much to disclose the anthropology, psychology, and the inner world of thought 
of ancient Israel as this book by Professor Pedersen. One can never read the 
Bible in the same way after he has pondered this volume. 


Several years ago Dr. Nelson Glueck, the Director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, wrote a little book on The Other Side of the 
Jordan. It was written in an engaging and brilliant style, and the style was 
matched by a sure-footed competence in the field of biblical archaeology. Dr. 
Glueck had carried on many important explorations into Transjordania and 
had excavated the biblical Ezion-geber on the shores of the Gulf of Aqabah 
with amazing success. He now follows his book with another on The River 
Jordan which is written in a glowing, passionate style. Dr. Glueck possesses 
a deep and wide ranging empathy for “the earth’s most storied river”, for 
ancient men in the Bible and outside of it, and for the modern men and women 
and children who today dwell along its shores. Recent years have seen many 
biographies of the world’s great rivers, but in mastery of requisite knowledge 
and in portraiture Glueck’s work deserves a distinctive place. It contains 113 
admirable illustrations which haunt the memory and fill one with longing and 
affection for the Holy Land. But what remains with one even more than the 
profuse illustration is the vivid narrative of the author. New Testament and 
Old Testament are interpreted with equal sympathy and sincerity. Numerous 
biblical scenes and episodes are described in unforgettable lines. It is a beautiful 
book from beginning to end, in format, in language, and in content, and it is 
a work by a competent scholar. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By John Knox 


T= WEsTMINSTER Press has put American theological scholarship very 

much in its debt during the last few years, and has done so, not least, 
by making more available in this country several significant books by British, 
especially Scottish, authors. I shall discuss a group of three such books, two 
of them (those of Howard and Manson) published previously in Great Britain, 
and the third published, I would gather, now for the first time. 


To mention the last of these first, Archibald M. Hunter’s Introducing the 
New Testament (1946, 123 pp. $1.00) is a clear, readable and competent 
introduction to the New Testament, in the ordinary rather than in the technical 
sense of that word “introduction”. After three brief chapters on the New 
Testament as a whole—its religious significance, its language and the history 
of the canon and text—the book summarizes the contents of the several 
documents from the Gospels to Revelation. There is a rapid sketch of the 
message of each book and of the circumstances in which it was composed, For 
the most part Hunter’s conclusions are those of the majority of New Testament 
scholars. This is an excellent book to place in the hands of a layman who 
wants a comprehensive, but comprehensible, account of the New Testament. 
It is well-written, reliable and interesting. 


William Manson’s Jesus the Messiah (1946, 267 pp. $2.75) is one of the 
most important works of New Testament scholarship to appear in the last 
decade. The title indicates the major theme of the book: The Christian Gospel 
is the announcement that in Jesus Christ God has acted to redeem His people. 
He is thus the fulfilment of prophecy and the Christ. This thesis is developed 
both as regards Jesus’ own acts and words and with reference to early Chris- 
tian reflection upon him. Of course, Manson is thoroughly alive to the fact that 
the Synoptic Gospels bring us not only authentic utterances and acts of 
Jesus but also the meaning which these utterances and acts came to have 
within the experience of the early church. One of the wisest statements of 
the book lies in a paragraph on p. 202: “It is worthy of notice that, wherever 
the intuitional method is favored, the tendency has been to take the origins of 
Christianity back to an idea in the mind of Jesus, and therefore to assume 
that an ideal*unity and simplicity will have characterized the original terms 
of his message and of the earliest Christian kerygma. From such a standpoint 
the complications and involvedness of the Synoptic tradition cannot but be 
suspected and deplored. But if the actual starting-point of the Christian con- 
fession and of the Christian conception of the revelation of God in Christ 
was not an idea but a life, a spiritual history, a drama of divinely inspired 
and guided personality, the case is different. The probability is that the 
testimony borne to Jesus from the start will have exhibited elements as 
various and as heterogeneous as those which within a generation are found 
entering into the composition of the Q source and of the Gospel of Mark.” 
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It should be added here that Manson is able to find more of the Christology 
of the Gospels already present as an “idea in the mind of Jesus” than many 
other students can. But this difference is minor, once the principle of inter- 
pretation indicated in the quoted paragraph is accepted. The church sprang 
not from an idea—even Jesus’ idea—but from an event. 

Dr. W. F. Howard’s book of a dozen years ago, The Fourth Gospel in Recent 
Criticism and Interpretation, well known to students of the Gospel of John, 
dealt largely with questions of introduction. In Chrisianity According to St. 
John (1946, 226 pp. $2.50) the same author is concerned rather with the 
thought of the Gospel, with Johannine Christianity. This he discusses under 
the heads: “The Logos of Life”, “Father, Son and Holy Spirit”, “Man, Sin 
and Salvation”, “Eschatology and Mysticism”, “Church, Ministry and Sac- 
raments”, “Faith, Knowledge and Love”, ““The Way, the Truth and the Life”. 
The book is helpful in illuminating the intention of a great but perplexing 
document, although in my judgment it is not so valuable as recent books 
by Macgregor and Strachan. Howard takes what would be called, on the 
whole, a conservative view of the Gospel, stressing its Jewish affinities and 
playing down as much as possible its divergences from earlier tradition. 
Speaking very broadly, I should say that writers on the Fourth Gospel tend 
to be either too simply appreciative or too simply critical; either they fail 
to see the failings of the writer and his frequent distortions of the tradition 
(e. g. his manifest anti-semitism), or else they fail to recognize the greatness 
of the writer and the fact that his work is in many ways the supreme product 
of Christian interpretative genius and art. If Dr. Howard falls into either of 
these categories, it is certainly not in the second of them. He knows the 
greatness of the book; sometimes I felt that he was not sufficiently frank in 
acknowledging its limitations. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles W. Iglehart is Associate Professor of Missions in Union Theological 
Seminary. . . . William G. Cole, UTS °43, is the Counselor to Protestant 
Students at Columbia University. . . . Wendell Q. Halverson, UTS °43, is 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Clyde, Ohio. . . . Tom Keehn, UTS 
°44, is Legislative Secretary of the Council of Social Action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches of the United States of America. 
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The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


+ HE SEMINARY has entered upon its one hundred and eleventh year with the 
largest enrollment in its history. On October 2nd, with registration still 
incomplete, the total number of students was 484, ninety more than the 
enrollment on the corresponding date last year. The entering students now 
number 293. Nearly 200 returned veterans are in the student body. The facilities 
of the Seminary are taxed as never before, but everyone is facing the crowded 
conditions cheerfully, and the work of the year has started with unusual 
enthusiasm and great promise. 


On Wednesday afternoon, September 25th, the formal opening service was 
held in James Memorial Chapel, when Professor Charles W. Iglehart made the 
principal address. A new and very impressive part of the service was the 
Service of Matriculation conducted by President Van Dusen and Mr, Thatcher 
M. Brown, President of the Board of Directors. 

* * 2 % 


During July and August the quadrangle was filled to overflowing by the 
large number attending sessions of the Summer School and the Ministers’ 
Conference. Professor John L. Casteel, Director of the Summer Courses, re- 
ports that the total registration for the Summer School was 473 and 403 for 
the Ministers’ Conference. Members of the Seminary faculty who gave courses 
in the Summer School were Professors Elliott, Irwin, Knox, McNeill, Niebuhr, 
Noyes, Scherer, Terrien, and Tillich. A number of instructors from other 
seminaries and colleges were also on the staff. At the Ministers’ Conference 
courses of lectures were given by President Van Dusen and Professor Muilen- 
burg, in addition to those offered by several members of the faculty who were 
teaching in the Summer School. Dr. Herbert H. Farmer of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, England, was the special lecturer during the first week of the Con- 
ference, which is known as Auburn Week. Other visiting lecturers on the 
program were Dr. James W. Clarke of St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. Gerald Ken- 
nedy of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


% a * od 


Six members of the faculty have recently been engaged on important 
missions in “foreign lands. Professor Iglehart spent eight months in Japan at 
the request of the U. S. War Department, serving as Advisor in the Field 
of Education and Religion at the headquarters of General MacArthur. He was 
also consultant to the American Educational Commission sent to Japan. Pro- 
fessor Bennett was granted a leave of absence for the first semester and left 
early in the summer for Geneva, where he is the Advisor of the Study De- 
partment of the World Council of Churches. He has the special responsibility 
of arranging for the first assembly of the Council which is to be held during 
the summer of 1948. As the President of the Associated Boards of Christian 
Colleges in China, President Van Dusen visited China in June to confer with 
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officers of the Christian colleges on post-war developments in their work. In 
August Dr. Van Dusen went to England to attend a series of meetings of the 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. Professor Niebuhr attended 
the Conference on the Church and International Affairs held in Cambridge, 
England, in August, under the auspices of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. He made another trip abroad in 
September to visit Germany. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman spent three weeks during 
the summer in Russia as a member of the Inter-Faith Committee of the 
American Society of Russian Relief. Under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. Coffin is now travelling in the Far East. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. Coffin, he will spend six months in India, China, and 
Japan. 

Professor Jeffrey, who is on leave of absence for the academic year, is in 
Jerusalem as the Annual Professor at the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search. Professor and Mrs. Grant are in California while he is on leave of 
absence during the first semester. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


(Note: Information about alumni should be sent to Laurence Fenninger, 
Secretary for Alumni, at the Seminary. THe QuarTerty steff bopes that 
the alumni will use this section to keep our knowledge of their activities 
up to date.) 


Wires MEETINGS of general interest to all alumni were held during the past 
summer. In May fifty-six alumni of Union and Auburn, who were attend- 
ing the Presbyterian General Assembly in Atlantic City, N. J., gathered for 
a dinner at the Hotel Madison. Thornton B. Penfield ’24 presided, and the 
principal addresses were made by Dr. Paul Heath, former President of Auburn 
Seminary, and President Henry P. Van Dusen of Union. When the General 
Council of the Congregational and Christian Churches met at Grinnell, Iowa, in 
June, a reunion for Union alumni was attended by forty-nine of the seventy 
who were at this national gathering. The reunion was arranged by Professor 
W. W. Rockwell, Librarian Emeritus of Union Seminary. 

The annual reunion of Scottish alumni, held at the time of the meeting 
of the General Assembly, was largely attended. A committee representing this 
alumni group met with President Van Dusen when he was in Edinburgh in 
July, and presented him with an Edinburgh University hood as a gift from 
the Union alumni in Scotland. Dr. Van Dusen was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by Edinburgh University on June 28, 1946, in absentia. 

In Honolulu, Nanking and Shanghai alumni gathered to greet President 
Van Dusen when he visited those cities this summer. The group in Honolulu 
also met with Dr. Coffin when Mrs. Coffin and he stopped at Honolulu on their 
way to the Far East. 

Alumni meetings are scheduled in Philadelphia, Pa., on October 7th, and in 
Atlantic City, N. J. on October 15th. The meeting in Atlantic City is being 
held at the time of the meeting of the New Jersey Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
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1911 
Edgar K. Morrow who has served as the President of Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity for more than eight years, resigned this post last August. He expects 
to continue to live in Salina, Kansas, at least for the present. Under his leader- 
ship, the University has greatly prospered and his resignation ‘was accepted with 
regret by the Board of Trustees. 
1915 
Charles W. Findlay has accepted a call to St. Philip’s Church in Wiscasset, 
Me. He had been at St. Andrew’s Church in Albany, N. Y., for twenty-two 
years, and was largely responsible for the erection for the present church 
building in 1931 at a cost of $225,000. 
a 
Ernest M. Halliday has recently retired from his post as General Secretary 
of the Church Extension Division of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. A dinner was given in his honor in 
Grinnell, Iowa, last June, at the time of the biennial meeting of the General 
Council. . 
Henry S. Leiper spent a month during the past summer travelling in India 
as a member of the India Famine Commission. 
1918 
Edgar Franklin Romig, Minister of the West End Collegiate Reformed 
Church in New York City, has again been honored by Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands, being promoted during the past summer from Knight to 
Knight-Officer in the Order of Orange-Nassau. 
1923 
George Michaelides has been elected the President of Schauffler College of 
Religious and Social Work in Cleveland, Ohio, where he has been a member 
of the faculty for the past five years. 
1930 
Bliss W. Billings sailed in March for a five year term of service in Seoul, 
Korea, under the Methodist Church. He is to be the Executive Secretary of 
the Church Council for Relief in Asia. 
1931 
James K. Morse left his former charge in Ansonia, Conn., in May, to enter 
upon his new duties as Minister of the Fewsmith Memorial Presbyterian Church 
in Belleville; N. J. 
1932 
Andrew McCosh, Scottish Fellow in 1931-1932, is the Editor of an attrac- 
tive quarterly magazine called “Parson”, a recent issue of which contained an 
interesting article on Union Seminary. 
1934 
Ivan M. Gould has assumed his new duties as the General Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association and the Pennsylvania Council 
of Churches. He had been the General Secretary of the Service Men’s Christian 
League at the office in Philadelphia. 
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Howard B. Haines accepted a call to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Middletown, N. Y. last June. 

1935 

Richard S. M. Emrich, formerly a member of the faculty of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., was consecrated as the Suffragan 
Bishop of Michigan in St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit in June. Bishop Emrich 
is the youngest bishop ever elected by the Michigan Diocese. 

Robert M. Perry has been appointed an assistant professor of Religious 
Education at the New York University School of Education. During the 
war he was chaplain on the aircraft carrier Ranger, and recently resigned as 
chaplain of the Veterans Hospital at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

1937 

J. Stanley Stevens, who completed his service as a chaplain in the Navy 
last April, is now the Associate Minister of the Winnetka Congregational 
Church, Winnetka, Illinois. 

1938 

Albert Ickler is in charge of Protestant relief work in Bochum, Germany, 
where he is serving about 120,000 inhabitants. He directs a large group of 
ministers and sisters of mercy who assist him. His address is Dibergstrasse 46, 
Bochum, Germany. 

James H. Robinson, pastor of the Church of the Master in New York City, 
was recently honored by the National Urban League when he was the recipient 
of “The Two Friends Award” for outstanding interracial work. 

1939 

Geoffrey M. Styler is now Vice-Principal of Westcott House in Cambridge, 

England, an Anglican theological college. 
1940 

Theodore H. Gregg has resigned the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
at Woodstock, Vt., to accept a call to the Federated Church at East Arlington, 
Vt. 

1941 

W. Stuart Barr, Jr. recently entered upon his new duties as the Assistant 
Minister of the West Side Presbyterian Church in Ridgewood, N. J. 

Walter R. Hobkirk has accepted a call to the Park Presbyterian Church in 
Newark, N. Y. 

James A. Martin is Assistant Professor of Religion at Amherst College. 
John B. Coburn °42 and Robert McA. Brown ’45 are also members of the 
Amherst staff. 

1942 

Albert B. Buchanan, after ending his service as a chaplain in the Army, 
has become the Chaplain and a member of the faculty at the Mt. Hermon 
School in Northfield, Mass. 

James G. Gilkey, Jr. is now the College Chaplain at Hamilton College. 
He served as a chaplain in the Navy and was later the minister at the Plymouth 
Congregational Church in Utica, New York. 
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1943 

David L. Hamm and his wife (Margaret Howe, Union Seminary School of 
Sacred Music in 1944) were appointed last March to serve as missionaries under 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, in the Philippine Islands. They are 
to be located on the island of Mindanao, and will be associated in the work 
of Dr. Frank C. Laubach ’13. 

William W. Parkinson has recently been appointed to the faculty of Linden- 
wood College, St. Louis, Mo., where he will teach in the field of religion and 
serve as College Chaplain. He was a chaplain in the Navy prior to this ap- 
pointment. 

1944 

Wayne K. Clymer, who was pastor of the St. Paul’s Evangelical Church 
in Forest Hills, N. Y., has been appointed Professor of Practical Theology and 
Director of Field Work at the Evangelical Theological Seminary in Naperville, 
Ill. He began work in his new field in September. 

Mineo Katagiri is the Assistant Minister at Nuuanu Congregational Church 
in Honolulu. Donald Oakes °46, while on service in the Navy, visited him 
and preached at his church. He reports that Katagiri is doing an outstanding 
job both in his parish and throughout his community, serving as the President 
of the Hawaiian Association for Civic Unity. 

1945 

Phillip S. Watters, Jr. left for Europe last May, where he will serve under 
the American Friends Service Committee in relief work, mainly in the Ruhr 
area in Germany. 





FREE PAMPHLETS 
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Reprint of review-article about The Bible is Human, by Pro- 
fessor J. C. Rylaarsdam, of the University of Chicago, together with 
comments by author of the book. 

Also pamphlets replying to Professors H. G. May and C. T. 
Craig, of Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

Alsd reprint of article in The American Journal of Economics 
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Justice and the Social Order, By Emil 
Brunner (Translated by Mary Hot- 
tinger). New York: Harpers, 1945. 
304 pp. $3.00. 


A great need of today is for hard- 
headed saints. Neither sentimentality 
nor uninspired reason will make much 
of a contribution toward solving the 
overwhelming problems which con- 
front us. Knowledge born of faith, 
developed and applied by reason, and 
intention born of love, are the only 
hope of our chaotic world. 

Dr. Brunner’s book is an attempt to 
indicate the source and nature of such 
knowledge and intention in relation 
to the complex and baffling problem 
of justice. Inherent in man as a spirit- 
ual being, there is an innate sense 
of justice. It is this underived sense 
of right that has been outraged in our 
time as never before in the history 
of man by the gross injustice of totali- 
tarianism. “From time immemorial the 
principle of justice has been defined as 
the suum cui the rendering to 
each man his due.” (p. 17) That some- 
thing is due is an intuition of the spirit, 
but this intuition points to some 
primal order of being from which 
may be determined what is due. A per- 
son’s due is that which belong to him; 
what belongs to him is that without 
which he cannot be what he essentially 
is. This means that the primal order to 
which the spontaneous demand for 
justice points, is the law of one’s be- 
ing, by which law what is due to each 
is fixed. 

In both classical and Christian views 
of justice this primal order is a deter- 
mination of faith. The breakdown in 
the whole structure of society which we 
have witnessed so tragically in our day, 
is due to the fact that justice was no 
longer regarded in its relation to a 
primal order of faith but became, un- 
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der the positivistic denial of meta- 
physics, merely a matter of convention 
determined by the vagaries of the 
human will. 

“The Christian conception of justice 
is determined by the conception of 
God’s order of Creation. What cor- 
responds to the Creator’s ordinance is 
just to that ordinance which bestows 
on every creature, with its being, the 
law of its being and its relationship to 
other creatures. The ‘primal order’ 
to which everyone refers in using the 
word ‘just’ or ‘unjust’, the ‘due’ 
which is rendered to each man, is the 
order of Creation, which is the will of 
the Creator made manifest.” (p. 89) 
This revelation of the Divine will, 
derived from the order of Creation, 
which is made known through Scrip- 
ture and natural law, indicates that 
both equality and inequality are es- 
sential to the being of man. His equali- 
ty derives from the fact that he, like 
all persons, is “made in the image of 
God”; his inequality is based on the 
fact that he, unlike others, is an uni- 
que individual, called into being by 
the will of the Creator, divergent from 
others in kind and function. It is the 
inequality of man which makes real 
community possible, 

Every person has rights which are 
identical to those of all others, and 
which arise from his nature as being 
made in the image of God. The basic 
and determining principle of justice 
here is that of freedom, not the free- 
dom of faith, of love and communion 
with the Divine, for this cannot be 
given or deprived, but the rights of 
freedom which are related to this 
primal freedom of faith, namely free- 
dom of worship, physical freedom en- 
abling service to the Divine, freedom 
arising from private ownership of 
property, freedom of work and of 




































growth. But also there are inequalities 
of rights which are rights, not of 
persons as such, but of persons in 
community, differing in kind and 
function. Under this heading are dis- 
cussed all the rights of community— 
the community of marriage, of family, 
of labour and of state. Thus the creative 
will of the Divine, as made known 
through the orders of Creation, estab- 
lishes rights of persons, of individuals 
in relation to one another. 

The ultimate purpose of the Divine 
will revealed in the orders of Creation 
is that of community. Thus “their 
meaning, their reason and their goal 
is love.” (p. 17) But “their specific 
nature being of the order of justice 
cannot be the order of love.” (p. 17) 
A crucial point in this book, as in the 
Divine Imperative, is that of the rela- 
tion between justice and love. It may 
be thought that the separation between 
these two is not as great in this later 
book as in the former. Indeed, Brunner 
goes so far as to say: “Justice is no- 
thing but that form of love which has 
currency in the world of institutions, 
that materialization of love which is 
necessary as long as men live in insti- 
tutions.” (p. 261) But a certain con- 
fusion is caused by an apparent hang- 
over from the Divine Imperative, in 
that here too, love is regarded in an 
extremely personalistic sense. “Love”, 
he says, “loves that particular being; 
it says ‘thou’; it is directed to the con- 
crete person in his uniqueness . . . it 
loves him, this particular person, not 
a human being, nor humanity in his 
person, which cannot be loved but only 
respected in justice.” (p. 128) We 
must agree with Brunner that Chris- 
tian love is more than respect for 
the persons of others. But we do not 
agree that this love which is more can 
exist only in person-to-person relations. 
We would rather say that it is the 
same love which, on the one hand, 
drives a person out beyond himself so 
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that, with no spirit of self-interest or 
self-concern, he seeks, through insti- 
tutionalized forms of justice, the gen- 
uine well-being of others; and which, 
on the other hand, with equal self- 
transcendence, meets and serves the 
other person in love. Love may acquire 
a peculiar intensity and purity in vis- 
a-vis relations between persons, but it 
cannot be confined to this. Just as 
genuine Christian love is a “higher 
righteousness” so genuine justice is a 
“lower” form of love. It is human sin 
which drives the wedge between justice 
and love, even as it is sin which creates 
the bond between them. For it is sin 
which separates the order of creation 
where justice is supreme from the order 
of redemption where love rules; and it 
is sin which makes for the fact that 
I cannot even be just without some 
power of love ennabling self-forgetful- 
ness. 

The second section of this book 
deals with the practical application of 
the principles established in the first. 
Here, although Brunner makes no 
claim to be an authority on these 
matters, there will be found much 
stimulation to thought, not unaccom- 
panied perhaps by riled feelings. Any- 
one who sees in democracy a panacea 
for all political problems, or in Com- 
munism a solution for all economic 
problems, or even in the international 
court, ruling by law backed by force, 
a too hopeful means of dealing with 
our fateful international problems in 
a world in which exist powerful, 
sovereign states, will not find his 
views unchallenged here. Yet in this 
whole section, one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the fact that the writer is 
attempting to deal realistically, and 
therefore, relevantly, with the main 
issues of our disordered age from the 
standpoint of principles of justice 
grounded on Christian faith in the 
revealed will of God. 

Wiu1aM FENNELL 
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Bringing Our World Together. By 
Daniel Johnson Fleming. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 155 
pp. $2.00. 

Dr. Fleming’s Bringing Our World 
Together is a timely discussion of the 
basic factors in, problems of, and 
hopes for, world community and 
brotherhood. He sees powerful forces 
within history that make for greater 
circles of consciousness, and increasing 
degrees of willingness to accept re- 
sponsibilities involved in the growing 
complexity of interrelatedness and in- 
terdependence among men. Dr. Flem- 
ing’s analysis finds man’s technical 
ability far ahead of his spiritual de- 
velopment, and presents the challenge 
to unity as the dominant problem of 
this age. 

Unity, he says, can come only with 
broad vision and “social maturity”. 
Christianity is “uniquely suited to in- 
spire and to sustain the vision of all 
peoples, races and nations as forming 
one cooperative family characterized 
by mutual service and respect.” He 
envisages an Ecumenical Church 
which is “supra-racial, supra-national, 
and supra-denominational.” 

The note of optimism that runs 
throughout the book is seemingly 
possible because the author has faith 
that the brotherhood of all mankind, 
and world unity, is the will of God. He 
challenges men to help bring this 
Kindom of God into being. The op- 
timism of the book is augmented by 
the almost total neglect of two domi- 
nant problems of our age. And these 
questions must be answered before 
we can truly bring the world together. 
They are, (1) What is to be the re- 
lation of collectivism and individual- 
ism on a political level, and (2) 
How is the Roman Catholic Church 
to be related to the Ecumenical 
Church? There is also a too simple 
move from the world unity gained by 
mutual acceptance among religions 


to the total Community in which the 
ethos is Christocentric. 


RaYMOND GIBSON 


The Faith of a Protestant. By W. 
Burnet Easton, Jr. (UTS ’33) New 
York: Macmillan, 1946. 76 pp. 
$1.50. 


One of the open secrets of our day 
is the fact that “religious illiteracy” 
is widespread among Protestant youth. 
Whatever else the Church Schools have 
been doing, they have not burdened 
the rising generation with any weighty 
knowledge of our Christian heritage. 
Many men who were in the chaplaincy 
discovered this truth during the War. 
Others, especially workers with college 
students, have known it for some time. 
Not only is Mr. Easton aware of this 
lack, but he goes so far as to suspect 
that the student “generally reflects the 
religious illiteracy of his parents.” It 
is to this situation that he addresses 
his much-needed book. 

The Faith of a Protestant is a con- 
cise statement of the Christian faith. 
In it the author sets forth the basic 
convictions of historic Christianity 
about man, God, the Trinity, Jesus 
Christ, the Resurrection, the Church, 
the Kingdom, and social action. He 
does not attempt to prove the truth 
of Christianity nor to brow-beat his 
readers with argument. Rather his 
purpose is to state as clearly and simply 
as possible what the Christian faith 
has meant to Christian people through 
the ages. These convictions are stated 
boldly and without apology. The di- 
rectness of the book will appeal to 
those who wonder what, as Protes- 
tants, “they are supposed to believe.” 
Mr. Easton is strong in his assurance 
that the Christian faith can stand in 
its own right and does not need to 
prove its usefulness for secular society. 
He makes no accommodation to liber- 
al illusions about the goodness of man 
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or the inevitability of progress. It is 
rather his awareness of the depth of 
man’s need which makes him urge the 
relevance of the Christian gospel for 
our day. 

The book is not as easy as it appears. 
Its brevity is apt to beguile the reader 
into thinking that he has found a short 
cut to the understanding of Christiani- 
ty. He should pause long enough to 
remember that succinct statement was 
also a characteristic of the creeds. Nor 
should the reader be misled by the 
facile promise of the publisher who 
says on the jacket that the book is 
written “in language that the layman 
will understand and enjoy.” While 
this may be true of the language, it is 
not true of the theology which the 
language conveys. The doctrines of 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection 
have always been “foolishness to the 
Greeks.” That situation has not been 
seengnt by the publication of this 
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The Protestant emphasis is second- 
ary. The author is chiefly concerned 
to set forth what he considers to be 
the essential Christian faith, That the 
basic insights of this faith were re- 
captured in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is something which he takes for 
granted. Only in the chapter on the 
Church does he set the Protestant posi- 
tion against a background of the Ro- 
man claims. His words here are telling 
and should be widely read. 

The book fills a very real gap in 
our Christian literature. It is a good 
statement of the Faith for students 
and laymen as well as for any unre- 
generate clergy who need to know 
what Christianity is about. It is suffi- 
ciently brief to leave the reader un- 
satisfied and sufficiently stimulating to 
send him on to further reading in 
theology. This is a large accomplish- 
ment for a small book. 


STEPHEN T. CRARY 
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Calling Men for the Ministry. By 
Hampton Adams. St. Louis: Beth- 
any Press, 1945. 157 pp. $1.50. 


“Security and abundance cannot 
satisfy the spirit of man. He is created 
to serve” (p. 15). The conviction of 
that truth prompts Mr. Adams to 
write this valuable little handbook for 
men who are thinking of entering 
the ministry. The book is advisedly 
practical, and concerns itself with the 
psychological, spiritual, and material 
problems and needs which the parish 
minister must encounter. Such chapter 
headings as “The Minister as Pastor”, 
“The Minister as Administrator”, “The 
Training of the Minister”, and “What 
Constitutes a ‘Call’ to the Ministry”, 
are suggestive of the content. In view 
of the ambitiousness of the writing, he 
covers fairly well the scope of a min- 
ister’s life. He shows that, although 
the profession entails the greatest self- 
discipline, self-sacrifice, and even dan- 
ger, there could not be a life more en- 
riching, ennobling, or more satisfying 
with respect to the basic needs and 
strivings of spiritual man. It is a life 
which demands the losing of one’s life 
to find it, and one which by nature 
is more universal than particular, cut- 
ting across all individual claims and 
boundaries. 


Mr. Adams does well to approve 
strongly of a wide and thoroughly 
varied education for the minister, as 
his calling must take him into all 
types of work and life. But when he 
speaks of the minister’s personal reli- 
gious life, saying that the pastorate 
“calls for moral living that is above 
reproach” (p. 58), and that a minister 
must certainly practice what he 
preaches (p. 104), I believe that he 
judges too hastily. Although that 
theory is worthy, I doubt if there be 
one living soul whose moral life is 
above reproach. Mr. Adams’ book 
might be richer and more rewarding 
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had he considered the spiritual life of 
a minister more profoundly. Certainly, 
all sensitive ministers have found that 
“going the Way with Jesus” is not 
just a matter of joyous will and simple 
faith. This same attitude is revealed in 
another light, when he says. “The 
highest point in this revelation (Bib- 
lical) is the life and teachings of 
Jesus” (p. 76). The statement is mis- 
leading; and if, in the context, he 
means that Jesus the Man sets a glori- 
ous and quite simple blueprint for our 
lives, I must disagree with him. Cer- 
tainly, the young minister must not be 
beguiled into thinking that his life 
will be one of tangible self-enrich- 
ment and perfect service to others. The 
“call” to the ministry, for Mr. Adams, 
seems to be constituted chiefly by the 
desire to do Christian service. He does 
not consider thoroughly enough the 
complexities of the inner lives of such 
men as St. Augustine, Luther, and 
Kierkegaard. “A weak faith”, he says, 
“exposed by fearfulness, lack of poise 
. . » and chronic pessimism, will not 
only enfeeble the pulpit message but 
destroy the personal influence of the 
minister” (p. 139). The statement is 
true, of course, but also much too 
over-simplified. 

In his last chapter, Mr. Adams tells 
the Church that i# must recruit its 
ministry, and how it must recruit it. 
Again, he makes the “call” too attrac- 
tive for the wary candidate. 

As a whole, the book is valuable, 
because it is quite unique, and would 
doubtless benefit many young men. 
Considering the difficulties involved 
in presenting such a subject, I should 
say that the author has done admir- 
ably; the criticism has been perhaps 
too harsh. Admittedly a practical 
writing on the whole, the book dis- 
cusses well the general qualifications, 
problems, and compensations of the 
Christian ministry. 

ELIZABETH COOPER 
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Psychology of Religion. By Paul E. 
Johnson. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
288 pp. $2.00. 


It is an unfortunate predilection of 
those who tend most to be “philo- 
sophical” and “religious” that they 
seem, conversely, to tend toward a 
deficiency in the ability to distinguish 
fact from fancy. Granted that there 
are sources of fact other than science; 
granted also that the products of fancy 
may not necessarily be false; still it 
would seem that continuity and pro- 
gress are best assured by the recogni- 
tion of a clear distinction between these 
two sources of “scientific” writing— 
a constantly and explicitly recognized 
distinction between (1) empirically, 
experimentally verified fact (includ- 
ing mathematical and logical manipu- 
lations of data); (2) explanatory 
theory and generalizations, keeping ri- 
gorously close to the limits of the ob- 
served data; and (3) general theoriz- 
ing and hypothesizing, which may or 
may not be true and useful, but cannot 
finally be accepted as such until re- 
duced to level (1). When science 
changes its mind—and psychology, 
particularly, is accused by its enemies 
of constant change—it is generally in 
the realms where over-enthusiastic 
theorizers have gone far beyond the 
facts. 

Let it be said in all charity that the 
shortcomings of Psychology of Reli- 
gion in this respect are not those of 
the author alone, but of the whole 
field. It is a tragic fact that in the last 
10 to 15 years, while psychological 
methodology has advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and the instruments for 
the study of personality and social 
phenomena are reaching an increasing 
precision, the accurate scientific study 
of the psychology of religion has come 
almost to a stand-still. Dr. Johnson’s 
book is full of fruitful questions and 
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hypotheses — “‘Do chapel exercises in 
college make less cheating in examina- 
tions? Does church membership in- 
crease social justice and economic equal- 
ity? Can you tell a Christian, Hindu, 
or Moslem by the way he acts?” etc., 
etc.—Why doesn’t he, or someone else, 
find out the answers? We can only 
agree with Dr. Johnson’ own state- 
ments, “There is need for more syste- 
matic studies in psychology of reli- 
gion. . . . To understand religion 
psychologically, arm-chair theories 
must give place to accurate informa- 
tion and working principles that grow 
out of such information. Interpreta- 
tion must walk step by step with ob- 
servation from facts to principles.” 
Instead, for instance, of a “psycholo- 
gical analysis of worship activities [to] 
clarify these motives” it would be 
much more meaningful to ask people 
why the» worship. My informal ques- 
tioning of several laymen and theo- 
logical students revealed only ome of 
the eight “motives” Dr. Johnson so 
carefully sets down! This type of con- 
fusion of speculation with verified fact 
runs throughout the book. 

Dr. Johnson has made an admirable 
attempt to bring together the psycho- 
logical aspects of the anthropological, 
sociological, historical, and philosophi- 
cal studies of religion. To this he has 
added a certain degree of psychological 
insight, and discussion of such things 
as religion and health, sin and guilt, 
the dynamics of atheism, religious 
development, character and religious 
education, and a survey of a fair pro- 
portion of the studies in the field. 
For these reasons the book may have 
value for the layman, the minister, 
the religious education director, and 
others who have little psychological 
background, and who want a positive 
orientation in the field rather than a 
knowledge of its unanswered problems. 


A. Epwin Harper, Jr. 
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Religion in Russia. By Robert Pierce 
Casey. New York; Harpers, 1946. 
198 pp. $2.00. 

This little volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to the limited material in English 
on its theme. It reprints the Lowell 
lectures for 1945 with the significant 
developments of the past year added. 
The point of view is Anglo-Catholic 
with a deep sympathy for Russian 
Orthodoxy and a strong desire to see, 
and help in, its re-building. For one 
limited to written sources and conver- 
sations with those who have been on 
the scene the author achieves an un- 
usual degree of success in his attempt 
to describe and interpret a contentious 
contemporary issue with the objectivi- 
ty of the historian. 

The historical survey, including the 
Marxist view of religion, is as thorough 
as space permits. It is refreshing to 
meet that rare bird in religious writing, 
an accurate exposition of what Marx 
meant by religion being the opiate of 
the people. At times the picture gets a 
trifle blurred by the flashback method 
of throwing the past into the midst 
of the present, and a more “Protestant” 
interpretation would put more em- 
phasis on the amount of moral cor- 
ruption in the pre-revolutionary state 
church. 

The chapter on “Prospects” natural- 
ly reflects most the lack of first hand 
knowledge. One acquainted with court 
records in complaints against mal- 
administration of the laws concern- 
ing religion, and with Kalinin’s part 
in that matter and in the army order 
forbidding any ridiculing of religious 
acts, or the wearing of religious medal- 
lions, in the Red Army, would hardly 
describe that as a “grudging conces- 
sion ,. . wrung from the government.” 
Nor would he add even “probably” 
the term “cynical” to the correct 
word “realistic” in describing the 
policy of the government concerning 
religion. I should also expect that a 
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knowledge of the pre-war discussion 
of the relation of historical materialism 
to religion would make even a sym- 
pathizer less certain that the future 
of religion in the Soviet Union lies 
with Greek orthodoxy. Surely that 
knowledge would leave little ground 
for certainty that the present literary 
interest in folklore will lead the popu- 
lar mind “to the roots of folklore, the 
unconscious intimations and insights 
of a superpersonal, supersocial and 
supernatural order.” 

Those who read this useful volume 
should add Paul B. Anderson’s People, 
Church and State in Modern Russia. 
(Macmillan 1944.) For a well rounded 
view add Julius F. Hecker’s Religion 
and Communism, (Chapman and Hall, 
1933.) and his Religion Under the 
Soviets, (Vanguard Press 1927.) For 
those who must read as they run there 
is the pamphlet “Religion Today in 
the U.S.S.R.” by William Howard 
Melish, (National Council of Ameri- 
can Soviet Friendship, N. Y. 15c.) 


Harry F. Warp 


Thinking Where Jesus Thought. By 
Hillyer Hawthorne Straton. St. 
Louis: The Bethany Press, 1945. 254 
pp. $2.00. 

Dr. Straton is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Detroit. His volume, 
bearing the rather ambiguous title 
Thinking Where Jesus Thought, is a 
collection of nineteen essays or ser- 
monets. Four of these were previously 
published in religious periodicals; the 
other fifteen are quite obviously ser- 
mons revised for wider, though popular 
consumption. The author’s preface suf- 
ficiently sets forth his purpose: “There 
are insights into the teachings of Jesus 
that grow out of intimate contact with 
men and their problems which are 
often denied those with greater op- 
portunity for studious pursuits. In the 
present volume the author has endeav- 
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ored to combine some of the best re- 
sults of recent research with a more 
popular presentation of the grea 
truths which Jesus gave to man... .” 

One feels in reading this book “the 
warmth or ardor” of which Edgar 
DeWitt Jones speaks in his very com- 
plimentary introduction. And yet one 
feels ill at ease about writing which 
fails to recognize the “peril of moder- 
nizing Jesus”. The author quotes New 
Testament scholars; he elucidates the 
teaching of Jesus with vigorous con- 
fidence. He applies this teaching to the 
problems of war, peace, pacifism, 
wealth, fear, and evil with an ease 
which will certainly attract the casual 
reader. Dr. Straton may have thought 
profoundly about the problems which 
he treats, but there is little indication 
of such thought in this volume. Too 
often a saying of Jesus is employed 
only as a point of departure for the 
author’s reflections on the modern 
situation, 

Thinking Where Jesus Thought will 
repay a cursory reading if only to in- 
dicate the author’s “Biblical Realism” 
and his belief that the “rapprochement 
between liberals and conservatives may 
find an ultimate synthesis in the truly 
Christian position that Jesus himself 
unquestionably occupied.” 

CHarzes R. Sweet 


Priesthood In Action. By Wallace E. 
Conkling, New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham. 1945. 196 pp. $2.50. 


One of the most bewildering ex- 
periences of the newly-ordained clergy- 
man who finds himself thrust into the 
mainstream of the pastoral ministry, 
is his sudden confrontation with a 
host of unanticipated pastoral prob- 
lems, which call for considerable re- 
sources of wisdom. It must be said, 
in this connection, that a good deal 
of his perplexity is often due to the 
unimaginative instruction given by 
some professors of practical theology 
who have been satisfied with an ab- 
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stract consideration of some general 
pastoral principles, and have evaded 
those very practical situations which 
are common to the life of all parish 
clergy. 

Some men are fortunate enough to 
spend the first years of their ministry 
under the guidance of a wise senior 
colleague, which means that the per- 
sonal fellowship affords an opportunity 
for the development of techniques; 
others have little or no chance to lean 
upon the experience of another, and it 
is for such as these that Bishop Conk- 
ling has produced this significant study 
in pastoralia. Although the book was 
written with particular reference to 
the Anglican situation, it abounds in 
much pastoral information which will 
be found invaluable by ministers of 
every denomination. 

Of especial interest are those chap- 
ters dealing with the occasional offices 
of the Church, such as Holy Matri- 
mony, the Visitation of the Sick, Or- 
dination, and the Burial of the Dead. 
Valuable suggestions are given for the 
appropriate and meaningful execution 
of such rites and ceremonies. Under 
the general heading of Pastoral Care 
and Pastoral Administration, such 
matters as parish visitation, the in- 
struction of youth, training in stew- 
ardship, the personal life of the 
minister, preaching, and missionary 
intelligence, are treated in a useful 
and competent manner. 

It should be mentioned that the 
author is a sacramentalist in the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition, and his ecclesio- 
logical point of view is always domi- 
nant and sharply defined. This will 
ruffle some of the clergy even within 
his own denomination. However, 
whether one agrees with him on this 
score or not, the book is a mine rich 
in pastoral “‘savoir-faire,” so don’t let 
the title frighten you away! Every 
pastor would do well to give it a place 
on his reference shelf. 


WituiaM R. CoLEMAN 
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Harold A. Bosley 


Dr. Bosley, distinguished for his writ- 

ings in the philosophy of religion, now 

presents his first book of sermons. A popular 

university and parish preacher, his sermons are reaching an 
increasingly wider audience. The first half of this book are 
expositions of some fundamentals of the faith, and the latter 
half a selection of his finest recent topical sermons. ““Will attract 
a lot of attention of ministers, if it hits others as it has hit me. 
It has the impact of a sledge hammer. It is the most worthwhile 
book of sermons I have shoved into my mind and heart in five 


years.” — William L. Stidger. 


LAST REPRIEVE? 
By Edwin McNeill Poteat 


“Dr. Poteat has done the impor- 
tant thinking which keeps this 
from being just another book on 
the same subject .. . I wish his 
proposal for the reconstruction 
of our civilization might be seri- 
ously tried.” — Elton Trueblood 

$1.00 


JOURNAL FROM 
MY CELL 
By Roland DePury 


With an introduction by Paul 
Geren, author of Burma Diary 
An extraordinarily moving docu- 
ment of the spiritual struggle of 
a Swiss pastor during his Nazi 
imprisonment that speaks for 
that “dead and voiceless multi- 

tude” who suffered similarly. 
$1.50 


$2.00 


THE REBIRTH OF THE 
GERMAN CHURCH 


By Stewart W. Herman 


“This book constitutes an authen- 
tic account of the way in which 
the German church which sur- 
vived the Nazi Reich came. to be 
united in the new Evangelical 
Church in Germany .. . It may 
be questioned whether there has 
appeared anywhere a more re- 
vealing story of what hap- 
pened in Germany last winter.” 
— Christian Century $2.50 


Coming November 27 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Concludes his active ministry 
with a final book of sermons 


ON BEING FIT TO LIVE WITH 


$2.00 


at your bookseller 
49 E. 33rd Street HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16,N. Y. 











The Light of Faith, By Albert W. 
Palmer. New York: Macmillian, 
1946. 156 pp. $1.75. 

In a book marked by simplicity of 
language and clarity of style, Dr. 
Palmer has set forth for the intelli- 
gent, thoughtful layman a statement 
of the religious truths by which he 
believes a man can live. 

Professional religious book reviewers 
will undoubtedly find many places at 
which this book needs to be challenged. 
The discussion of Christology (pp. 
73-83), for example, seems to do an 
injustice to traditional formulations 
of thought about Christ. 

But pastors and lay people in 
great or small churches will welcome 
this book. It is a book much needed, 
a book that will help the people who 
have been shaken by the tragic expe- 
riences of war to think once more 
what religion may really mean in these 
dark days. 

The subjects considered by Dr. 
Palmer run the gamut of theological 
thought: God, man, sin, suffering, 
evil, the religion of Jesus, ethics, 
Christology, miracles, resurrection, im- 
mortality, personal religious living, 
and the Church. 

Throughout one is impressed with 
the “light of faith” shining through 
the author’s life and giving brightness 
and vigor to his pen. 

The treatment of the miracles (p. 
SOff.) and of the resurrection (p. 
61ff.) is an admirable presentation of 
these difficult subjects in language that 
laymen can understand. One sees here, 
and in the treatment of the Church 
(p. 84ff.), the reflection of many care- 
ful hours of study caught up in a pre- 
sentation that strips away non-essen- 
tials and shows forth the figure of 
Christ. 

Indeed, this reviewer found much to 
show that Dr. Palmer has walked close 
to Him who spoke most simply and 
directly to the hearts of men. And that 
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makes this book important reading. 
Every layman would profit by it, and 
not a few ministers. 


ArTHuR R. McKay 


We Have This Ministry. Edited by 
John Oliver Nelson. New York: 
Association Press, 1946 93 pp. 
$1.50. 


In the Preface, Robert Bilheimer, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Interseminary Committee, states that 
the purpose of the book is three-fold: 
the presentation of the challenge of 
the Christian ministry; the clarifying 
of its various aspects and requirements; 
and the sharing of the experiences of 
some of the leaders in all of the fields 
of the Christian ministry. On the basis 
of such a purpose it seems impossible 
to select any one of the contributions 
as being more successful than the 
others in regard to these three aspects. 

As the right note with which to 
begin such a book, Dr. Nelson dis- 
cusses the position of every Christian 
as a minister, whether lay or profes- 
sional. He emphasizes the point for 
every young person that God’s will 
may be felt in every individual life, 
no matter what the occupation or 
vocation chosen. Eugene Smathers’ 
chapter on the “Rural Pastor” stresses 
the importance of a service that until 
recent times has been relegated to those 
with ‘lesser ability.” Herrick B. Young 
discusses the ever-increasing need for 
the “Missionary Abroad” and reveals 
the widening horizon of abilities and 
vocations needed in this field. The role 
of the “Director of Religious Edu- 
cation” is given a clear definition by 
Nevin C. Harner, with a nice balance 
of emphasis on the difficulties and the 
satisfactions of this phase of the min- 
istry. The place of the “Church Social 
Worker” has been given new emphasis 
as a result of the war although, as in- 
dicated by Kenneth D. Miller, the need 
was very great before. 





“A clear, forceful and eminently helpful re- 
assessment of the preacher’s task and privi- 
lege. Dr. Schloerb, too, like Robert Browning 
of whom he tells, is ‘far-sighted in one eye 
and near-sighted in the other,’ able to com- 
bine a sense of perspective with careful con- 
cern about details.” — PAUL SCHERER 


THE 
PREACHING 
MINISTRY 


Rolland W. 
Schloerb 


TODAY 


These eminently practical studies have the addi- 
tional virtue of compressing the essence of good 
preaching in easily grasped form. Their substance 
was delivered as lectures at the 1945 Summer Con- 


ference of Ministers and Religious Leaders at Union 


Seminary. 


A GUIDE TO TRUE 
PEACE 


Edited by Howard Brinton 
This devotional manual has been 
carefully compiled from some of 
the writings of Fenelon, Madame 
Guyon and Molinos, and teaches 
“a species of prayer which may 
be exercised at all times,” and 
which has deep spiritual insights 
for today’s living. “I think it is 
the most beautifully written book 
of devotion I have ever seen.” 
— Christopher Isherwood 
Pocket size $1.00 


MORE SERMON TRAILS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Carl S. Weist 

“Carl Weist has given us the 
best book of children’s sermons 
it has been my privilege to read. 
He knows the child mind and 
speaks the language of boys and 
girls.’ — Freperick K. STAMM 


$1.50 


$1.25 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 
Christian Revolutionary 

By George Seaver 

An appreciative account of this 
most remarkable man’s religious 
philosophy. “I have explored and 
re-found Schweitzer, through 
Seaver. This is an indispensable 
book.” — Epwarp HumgE, 
author of Doctors East, Doctors 
West. $2.00 


WHEREON TO STAND 
By John Gilland Brunini 


“This book is a masterpiece of 
exposition. It is a work at once 
of sound scholarship and true 
Christian spirit. As a statement 
of the Roman Catholic position 
in religion, it is as complete as it 
is enlightening. To those who 
would know exactly what our 
Catholic brethren believe and 
why, Mr. Brunini’s book is the 
perfect answer.”—JOoHN HAYNES 
Homes $3.00 


at your bookseller 


49 E. 33rd Street HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 








Helen Turnbull’s discussion of the 
ministry to students throws new light 
on this vocation and reveals the unlimit- 
ed opportunities for Christian service 
in the area of guidance. Closely related 
to this ministry is that of the “College 
Teacher of Religion” which George 
F. Thomas defines. He refers to it as 
one of the most fruitful for young 
persons interested in things both in- 
tellectual and spiritual. Edward G. 
Carroll’s description of the “Military 
Chaplain” carries with it the aware- 
ness of the realities of our time and 
the fact that for some time to come, at 
least, we cannot treat this need as 
something which will pass from us 
quickly. The need for the “Institu- 
tional Chaplain” is, according to 
Seward Hiltner, one of the greatest 
because it has been so largely ignored 
by the Church. Mr. Hiltner presents 
facts and figures which are staggering 
in their implications as to the un- 


touched peoples in our country and 
elsewhere. The increasing possibilities 
for the “Interdenominational Worker” 
are presented very adequately by Ros- 
well P. Barnes as he indicates the trend 
toward unity among Protestant Chris- 
tians. The final chapter by Elmore 
M. McKee on the “City Pastor” is 
based largely on the actual organiza- 
tion and peculiar functions of his own 
pastorate, St. George’s Episcopal 
Church in New York City, and serves 
well to illustrate the kind of work 
which is the share of those who choose 
this phase of the ministry. 

Those people already established as 
professional ministers in these fields, 
as well as those preparing for the min- 
istry, would do well to read this book. 
There is much in the way of new in- 
sight and fresh perspective to be gained 
from these ‘voices of experience’ who 
“Have This Ministry.” 

Grace I. Keerer 





REVIEWERS 


William Fennell was a Graduate Assistant in the History of Christian 
Thought during the past academic year at the Seminary. . . . Raymond Gibson 
is a Senior in the Seminary and Student Editor of the Quarterly. . . . Stephen 
T. Crary, °39, is now Chaplain of the University of Rochester, after having 
spent several years in the Army Chaplaincy. . . . Elizabeth Cooper is a 
candidate for the M.A. in the Philosophy of Religion. . . . A. Edwin Harper, 
Jr., (part-time, ’45) is now an assistant pastor in Old Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. ... Harry F. Ward is Professor Emeritus of Christian Ethics. . . . Charles 
R. Sweet is a Senior in the Seminary. . . William R. Coleman was a Graduate 
Assistant in Systematic Theology during the past academic year. . . . Arthur 
R. McKay, *45, is Pastor of the Community Church in Merrick, N. Y... . 
Grace I. Keefer, M.A. in Christian Education (’46), is now Director of the 


Community House of the Storrs Congregational Church at the University of 
Connecticut. 
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“It Takes a Lot of Running 
to Stay in the Same Place.” 


Alice’s experience in Wonderland serves to point a moral. 
Any institution with a glorious history might easily sit down 
and live off its past. 


When an institution has enjoyed 229 years of distin- 
guished service to ministers and their families it might be 
inclined to rest on its laurels. But THE FUND deliberately 
sets its face toward the future. It searches out new ways to 
serve the present age; seeks to equip itself more adequately 
to serve the forward-looking ministry of today. 


You can address your inquiries with confidence to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND 


for Life Insurance 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 
The First Life Insurance CA ~ Serving Ministers, Their Wives 


Company in America — Be ; ; and Theological Students of 
The Oldest In The World Fe) All Protestant Denominations 


FOUNDED 1717 — CHARTERED 1759 


HOME OFFICE: 1805 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Boston Office St. Louis Office 

14 BEACON STREET 1201 ARCADE BUILDING 

BOSTON 8, MASS. ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


‘(MORE THAN A BUSINESS — AN INSTITUTION.” 





